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i SERIES For Critical Study of English 
be Included in our Standard Literature Series are many attractive editions of 
? OF ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE classic authors with introductions and annotations, suited to the requirements 
. for College Entrance examinations, or those of the Regents of the State of New 
; ae ipaoes angie 7 pareiblogios pehyhes since the recent agitation regarding York, as. well as to high school study. Among these are : 
n the systematic study of physiology an ygiene, including scientific t : 
instruction, in our public schools. It represents the latest phases of stlentife Gareth and Lynette and Other Idylls (Tennyson), No. 56. ; ’ ge Lin 
“ research and study, combined with the best methods of instruction. The books have The Princess (Tennyson), No. 54 . : ‘ ; : Full Text 
3. been arranged in accordance with modern experimental methods, and particular atten- Macbeth (Shakespeare), No. 53 . . . . . . . . Full Text 
; tien. oes a given to the treatment of alcohol and other narcotics, and to the subject Jullus Caesar (Shakespeare),No.51 . . ~«. «. « «  . Full Text 
one om The Merchant of Venice (Shakespeare), No.49 - . . . . Full Text 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE . . . . «$1.00 ny emesp ad Ve yen a gh ta ts 
For High Schools. By Henry F. Hewes, M.D., Instructor in Physio- P (soldsmita), No. 45 , ; Ps g gi am 
logical and Clinical Chemistry, Harvard Medical School. ee Book (Irviag), No. 17 . ; ] 2 Eight Complete Selections 
Silas Marner (Eliot), No. 43. ‘ ‘ ‘ ; , ‘ ' . Complete 
ELEMENTARY ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE . = $0.75 * Poems of Knightly Adventure, No. 26 (Tennyson, Arnold, Macaulay, ‘ 
For Higher Grammar Grades. By Winfield S. Hall, Ph. D., M D., Lowell) . : ; ; ; d ’ . Each Selection Complete 
. Professor of Physiology, Northwestern University Medical School. Prisoner of Chillon and Other Poems (Byron), No 11 
INTERMEDIATE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE . . . . $0.40 Lady of the Lake (Scotty, No.g 6) + ses eo GE One 
‘ For Fifth and Sixth Year Pupils, or corresponding classes in ungraded Lay of the Last Minstrel (Scott), No. 4o . : : : ; . Full Text 
schools. By Winfield S, Hall, Ph.D., M.D., and Jeannette Winter Hall, *Five Great Authors, No. 42 (Irving, Hawthorne, Scott, Dickens, 
. Special Teacher of Physiology, Berwyn, III. or un ee sue ~ ’ : 3 Bact. - Each Selection een 
: g of Hiaw ongfellow),No.37 . . - +. --  . FullTex 
NeW Oe romsrecng HYGIENE wees oe Evangeline (Longfellow), No.21 . . . . - +. . ~ « Full Text 
: irst Book for Pupils’ Use. By Jeannette Winter Hall, Enoch Arden and Other Poems (Tennyson), No. 6 + icitinwe: mete eign 
ORAL LESSON BOOK IN HYGIENE . ° . . ° ° $1.00 * David Copperficld’s Childhood (Dickens), No. 36 , ; Complete 
For Primary Teachers. By Henrietta Amelia Mirick, A.B., Assistant * Courtship of Miles Standish and Other Poems (Longfellow), No. 47 . Full Text 
5 Editor School Physiology Journal. Single numbers in cloth 20 cents, 121-2 cents in stiff paper; 
double numbers (*) 30 and 20 cents. 
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6th Ave. and 48th St., New York BUT NOT FOR THE TRANSMISSION, DIFFUSION 
NO BRANCH STORES TRANSPARENT. AND DEF EEL Fi0n OF LIGHT, 
F RENCH FOR THH HOLIDAYS —— Schoolrooms, Offices, Libraries, and Chapels. 
and other DAILY THOUGHTS — anaes hg tr e 
By J. é M Bouvet. A ique and attractive volume containing ’ 
rerety= on or more ane ao payer day of the year. Handsomely Especially Adapted BEAUTIFUL AND INEXPENSIVE. 
B q > é> K oy . printed and bound in limp leather. 218 pages. $1.00, postpaid. ' <a “ a. 
FRENCH CALENDARS FOR 1904, with daily quo. ‘ sas 
Publishers of the Bercy, Du- tations from rah bh50. bk har - a te 40¢, Rew ae” .% 0 , RE DDI NG, BAI RD & CO., 
Rati 75c, $1.00, $1.26, $1.60, $2.00. eadquarters for these. . HEH e . 
Croquet, Sauveur, and other oy tee a choice cotlection. . School Buildings. Sole Distributers, 
well-known methods. A complete catalogue will be sent when desired. 83 Franklin St., Boston, Mass 
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A New Series of Nichols’s Progressive Arithmetic 


AR ITH M ETICS Part One, 35 cents; Part Two, 45 cents: Part Three, 55 cents. 


Prepared in answer to the desire for a three-book series combining the plan and methods of the author’s 
In 3 Books series of Graded Lessons in Arithmetic, that furnishes a book for each school year and which is so suc- 
capone cessful. The Progressive Arithmetics have also some new features of great educational value. 


Samples sent for 25c. each. Correspondence solicited. THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY, Boston, New York, Chicago. 


HOW DOES THE LEAD GET INTO THE PENCIL? 


TY ye has puzzled a great many, but if you would like to know, so that 
*E 











you can explain it to a class, send us your name and address, men- 

tioning this ad. and we will send you a little book that tells the whole 

story. The process of manufacture is not the result of an inspiration, but the 
product of much care, thoyght, and skillful manipulation. 

If you are a teacher, we will scnd you samples of our pencils so you can 

try them in your school and see how well they are adapted for all kinds of 


educational work. 


| JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, Jersey City, N. J. 
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THREE GOOD PUROHASES. 


—_—— 


With a little resume of the situation 
and a little comment on what dealers in 
stocks have or have not to be thankful 
for Corey, Milliken & Co., the bankers and 
brokers of 53 State street, Boston, say 
this in their weekiy market letter: “The 
Reading company controls about sixty 


per cent. of the unmined anthracite of the 
country. The Vanderbilt and Pennsylva- 
nia interests realize that a large portion 
of their tonnage is derived from the an- 
thracite territory; and to insure control 
of this for all time, they obtained control 
of Reading in the open market. A pur- 
chaser of Reading to-day becomes a part- 
ner with these powerful interests in this 
promising system. Since the end of the 
coal strike a year ago, the road has 
earned four per cent. on each class of 
preferred stock and no less than ten per 
cent. on the common. Its intrinsic value 
is twenty or thirty points higher than the 
recent market quotations. We think that 
substantial profits can be made in the 
next few weeks by purchasing on reces- 
sions. The annual report of the Union 
Pacific just issued shows a surplus of 
$11,294,000 for the common stock, equiva- 
lent to 10.3 per cent. This is the third 
successive year that Union Pacific com- 
mon has earned ten per cent. or over. No 
less than $4,600,000, or over four per cent. 
on the common, was income from invest- 
ments, including dividends on about $82,- 
000,000 of Northern Securities stock. In- 
come from investments would have been 
still greater had the company chosen to 
declare dividends on Southern Pacific 
stock which it controls. It owns $90,- 
000,000 Southern Pacific stock, which last 
vear earned six per cent. but paid nothing. 
We believe that the present rate of divi- 
dends on Union Pacific will be paid in 
both good and bad years. Within the 
next two years, after Southern Pacific 
has begun dividend payments, Union Pa- 
cific will undoubtedly pay six per cent. 
and sell at prices which will show hand- 
zome profits to the present purchaser. In 
these days, when the average investor is 
unusually discriminating in his choice of 
seecurities, we believe he cannot do better 
than to examine into the merits of Mass- 
achusetts Gas common and preferred 
stocks. The company has not begun to 
show its possibilities, as there are litiga- 
tions which must be settled, but as soon 
as all annoying suits have been decided 
or withdrawn, and the company given a 
free hand to demonstrate its earning 
capacity, we believe that the Massachu- 
eetts Gas preferred as a four per cent. 
cumulative non-taxable investment will 
sell for around $90 per share and the com- 
mon utimately advance to $59 or $60 per 
share. The common stock represents the 
possibilities of the future and there is no 
more attractive speculation on the Boston 
-Stock Exchange. 
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CIRISTMAS HOLIDAY RATES SOUTH. 

Southern railway announces for the 
holidays special excursion rates for 1903 
and 1904 at one and one-third fare plus 
twenty-five cents for the round trip. 
Tickets limited to continuous passage in 
each direction will be sold December 23, 
24, 25, 30, 31, 1903, and January 1, 1904, 
with final limit returning January 4, 1904. 














One of the greatest aids to modern instruction. 
Profitaoly employed in the stady of Astronomy, 
Physical and Commercial Geography, History 
Science, Art and other branches. Every schoo 
should have one. Illustrated catalogue free. 
McALLISTER MPG. OPTICIAN, 49 Nassau St., B. ¥. 











QUICKLY CURES 
Hoarseness, Sore Throat, 
Goughs, and Gatarrh, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, COLDS, 

WEAK LUNGS, and Al Diseases 

of the RESPIKATORY ORGANS. 
A perfect and lasting «ure forthe most ob- 
stinate and persistent «ses. A pleasant 
and palatable herb. (.ves instant relief. 

TRIAL BOX, 10 CENTS. 

Full-size box, 50c. Druggiste and by mal’. 


NEW SCHOOL LANTERN 


Moderate Price 


Write for 
Particulars 


UP TO DATE 
FITTED FOR 


EREOPTICON 
COMPANY 


McINTOSH * CHICAGO 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205-21 Third Ave, NEW YORK, 
a.) Manfrs. and Importers of 
> CHEMICAL, 

PHYSICAL, 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 
~ ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 








LEARN TO MAKE BASKETS AT HOME 


We furnish a PLAIN RAPHIA 
COLORED RAPHIA (4 colors) 
COMPLETE OUTFIT, REEDS (2 sizes) 
as follows: RAPHIA NEEDLES 


A Book of Indian Designs, entitled: ‘‘ BASKET MAKING--HOW TO DO IT” 
Postpaid to any point in United States or Canada for $1.00. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 116--120 Summer St., Boston, Mass, 


Basketry Department 


SEABOARD 


Air Line Railway 


Shortest Line to Florida and Southwest 


DIRECT ROUTE TO 








Our Speciaity: CLASS PINS 


High-grade work at low 
prices. Write to us for illus- 
trated catalogue of designs. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 


BUNDE & UPMEYER CO. 


Manufacturing Jewelers 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 


A TRIP TO THE 


FAR WEST 


Oregon Short Line Railroad 


wil afford vou al! the comforts of home 
from sALT LAKE CILY, or OGDEN, 
through HUNTINGTON, ORE., 


Portland, Seattle, Spokane, = San Francisco 


UNEXCELLED EQUIPMENT, 
UNEQUALLED SPEED, 
UNRIVALLED COMFORT. 


OREGON + SHORT + LINE 


(Yel uwstone National Park Line.) 
Write for beautiful souvenir book on the Park. 
D. E. BURLEY, 
G. P. T. A., Salt Lake City, Utah, 





* ATLANTA + 


Cafe Dining and Buffet Car Service 
Pullman’s Finest Sleeping Cars 


Direct Connection from New England and 
New York. Two Through Fast Trains Daily 





ROUTE OF THE 


Seaboard Florida Limited 


New York to St. Augustine, Fla. 








J. C. HORTON 
1183 Broadway, New York 


W.E. CONKLYN, G. A. P. p. 
1411 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


For information apply 
CHAS. L. LONGSDORF 
N.E. P. A. 


360 Washington St. 


Boston, Mass. 


C. B. RYAN 
G. P. A. 


PORTSMOUTH, VA. 











Illinois Central Railroad 


Direct Line, Chicago to Omaha, Sioux City, 
St. Louis, Memphis, and New Orleans 


% UNSURPASSED TRAIN SERVICE & 


Weekly Tourist Excursions to California via Chicago and 


Omaha in connection with the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railway — Tue Scenic Line. Also via Cincinnai and 
New Orleans, in connection with Sunset Route. : 


For ra‘es and all particulars, address J, C, CLAIR, New England Agent 


A. fi, MANSON, General Passenger Agent 205 Washington Street, BOSTON 











Colorado Cough & Catarrh Root Co 
310 TREMONT TEMPLF, BOSTON, MASS, 





ONI0AGO 


Boston & Maine Railroad. 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST. NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 


For tickets and information apply at any 


srincipal ticket office of the Company. 
DPD. J FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass and Tkt. Aet. BOSTON, 





Indians of the 
Southwest 


Where they live and how to get there — their homes, 
handicraft and ceremonies — an intensely interesting 
book of more than two hundred pages— written by 
Geo, A. Dorsey, Pk.D., Curator x Aihinae y, 
Field Columbian Museum, an authority on’ the 
“ Amerind "— profusely illustrated with half-tones 
from special photos — handsome cover in colors — sent 
anywhere on receipt of fifty cents—valuable for 
schoolroom or library. Address General Passenger 
Office, A. T. & S. f. Ry. Co., Chicago. 
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Journal of Education. 
A. B. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly. . . « . $2.60 @ year. 


CLUB RATES. 


ubs of three or more : - * . 2. 
Ip ch enewal and one new subscription, eae °° 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, $5.50 “ 
Cash must accompany ull orders when sent at club rates. 
ld subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of t 
ons is formed and all names are sent in by one person at tee ng 





AMERICAN TBACHER (monthly), . . $1.00a year 
Both papers to one address, .. . . 83.00 “ 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


BOSTON: NEW YORK: CHICAGO: 
9A Beacon Street. 43 K. 19th Street. 378 Wabash Ave. 
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WHAT THEY SAY. 








Wooprow WiLson: “What we really want to 
get at is not the child’s mind but his soul, and the 
real route to that is through the things that are 
beautiful. 

SUPERINTENDENT Maksnwatt UL. Perrin, 
Wellesley, Mass: Itis no temporary occupation of 
the mercenary to command the respect of the aver- 
age American child. 


Mayor Seta Low: The student who is only a 
man of books is only a pedant, The student who 
sees humanity through and behind his book, he is 
the man who adds something worth while to the 
knowledge of mankind. 

State SUPERINTENDENT W. E. Raneaer, Ver- 
mont: Nothing in educational progress is more 
note worthy than the growing appreciation of the 
teacher's first duty to care for the physical and 
moral well-being of pupils. 

SUPERINTENDENT J. A. Fosnay, Los Angeles: 
While it is true that all recognize the three-fold 
nature of the children—the mental, physical, and 
moral — yet comparatively little attention is given 
to the physical; and this country needs to-day, as 
never before, to emphasize the physical training of 
our children, 

Principat J. H. Francis, Commercial High School, 
Los Angeles : In addition to the vital relation between 
a well developed body and a vigorous brain, there is 
an educational value in school athletics that is worthy 
of more serious attention on the part of school men. 
Properly supervised there is no other so good a chan- 
nel for the development of a spirit of fairness, love 
of manliness, courage and determination. 


M.C Berrinaer, Los Angeles: The practice of 
takiug people down may be good in adult society, but 
it is almost altogether pernicious when dealing with 
children, A child should be made to feel he has 
done wrong, he should never be made to feel little, 
or mean, or that he is bad. Punish him for his mis- 
deeds, but leave him his self respect, yea, his self- 
esteem, undiminished, ‘That will safeguard against 
the feeling of resentment which lingers long and 
poisons the mental life. If a fellow comes to you on 
his high horse and it is the wrong horse, do not pull 
him down ; better to run up the right horse alongside 
and coax him over. 


Prestipent ALBERT Satissury, Normal School, 
Whitewater, Wis.: The aim of the school is the 
Spiritual enlargement of the individual and the in- 
Crease of personal value. A man has value both to 
himself and to others, It is for teachers to_discover 
and to increase this value for the advantage of all. 
Under present conditions it seems to be expedient 
that religious training be resigned to other agencies 
than the public school, but that is only an accident 
of the situation. The interest of the community re- 
{res religious education and is suffering from the 
‘nadequacy of it. Teachers may not be content with 
Completion of routine tasks; they must assist in the 
Weining of citizens for all the functions of social life, 





TEN SALARY 


STU DIES.—(1X.) 





{In Journal, of Education, (Boston) October 1 to December 3, 1903.) 





SALARY NOTES. 

Dr. N. C. Schaeffer of Pennsylvania probably 
leads all others in persisting effort to raise salaries. 
His heroic work for five years has born excellent re- 
sults all through the state. 


Indiana. All in all, Indiana is probably the ban- 
ner state in the increase of the salaries of rural 
schools. State Superintendent Jones deserves high 
praise for his noble work in their behalf. 


Nebraska. Scarcity of teachers has helped State 
Superintendent Fowler in his effort to get an in- 
crease in the salaries of teachers. In six counties the 
average was raised quite materially. In six counties 
the average pay of the men was increased from $1.44 
to $9.20, and of the women from 52 cents to $3.17. 

These figures tell their own story. 

In Dixon county the average wages of the men 
was increased $5.40, and of the women, $1.21; in 
Jefferson, men, $1.44, women, $1.11; in Otoe, men, 
$9.20, women, $3.17; 


North Carolina. Average salary of white teach- 
ers for 1886, males, $26.23; females, $23.77; for 
1890, males, 25.80; females, 22.95; for 1895, males, 
$24.87; females, $22.39; for 1900, males, $26.18; 
females, 23.41 for 1902, males, $28.60; females, 
$21.97. Average salary of colored teachers for 1886, 
males, $24.69; females, $20.36; for 1890, males, 
$22.72; females, 20.36; for 1895, males, $23.14; 
females, $20.91; for 1900, males, $21.14; females, 
$19.82; for 1902, males $23.09; females, $21.29. 


Utah. Average monthly pay of men has steadily 
imereased from $61.75 in 1897, to $63.71 in 1900, to 
$65.65 in 1901, to $66.81 in 1902, or $3.10 in five 
years, or about 5 per cent. 

Women teachers’ salaries have increased from 
$41.66 in 1897 to $44.36 in 1900, to $45.08 in 1901, 
and $48.12 in 1902, or $6.46 in five years, or about 
15 per cent. 


Arizona. Nearly all salaries have been increased. 
First of all, the territorial superintendent has had 
his salary raised one-third, and it is still almost 
ridiculously low, or would be if there were not so 
many others that are not higher—$1,800. 

In the territory, one-twentieth of the teachers re- 
ceive more than $100 a month, another twentieth 
receive betiveen $85 and $100; one-tenth between 
$80 and $85; one-fifth between $75 and $80; one- 
fifth between $70 and $75; one-sixth between $65 
and $70; one-sixth between $60 and $65; one-tenth 
less than $60. This is an excellent showing. 


Nevada. Average monthly pay of men teachers 
is $100.84, an increase of $1.19; of women teachers, 


$61.58, an increase of $2.02. 


Kansas. The state was organized in 1862, and 
the average salaries were $27 per month for men, 
and $16.10 for women teachers. To-day they are 
$44.24 for men, and $36.55 for women, but the ebb 
and flow in state salaries is highly interesting. In 
1864 they were $27 and $16, in 1866, $41.27 and 
$28.90; in 1882 they had fallen to $31.42 and 
894.95; in 1886 they thad risen to $42.02 and $33.85; 
in 1895 they were down to $38.98 and $33.47. They 
are now higher than ever before, $44.24 and $36.58. . 


Alaska. Most teachers receive $60 a month. 
About one-fourth receive $80; several $100, and two 
as high as $125. 

Wyoming. From $40 to $50 a month in rural 
schools, and from $60 to $65 in city schools. 


i f all teach- 
Minneapolis hes increased the salary ©: 
ers receiving $70 a month or less, $5 @ month. 











PHILADELPHIA CAMPAIGN IN DETAIL, 


Winter of 1903—Organization of teachers effected. 

April—Fund of upwards of $4,000 raised by the teach- 
ers for necessary expenses. " 

May 8—First public meeting, approximately 2,000 
present. Same number has been at all public meetings. 
Dr. F. 8S. Edmonds presided. Dr. Ellis Thompson of the 
high school, State Superintendent Dr, N. C. Schaeffer, 
Dr. A. E. Winship of Boston, and William McAndrew 
of New York made addresses. 

May 9—Second great meeting, hall packed. Ad- 
dresses by Superintendent Dr. W. H. Maxwell of New 
York and Dr. M. G. Brumbaigh. 

June—-School board adopted the schedule asked for, 
and appealed to the city council to put it into effect. 

July 1—By this date practically every teacher in the 
city had joined the Philadelphia Teachers’ Association. 

September 1—Evening Telegram began collecting pe- 
titions for salary increase through coupons issued daily, 
and gave several columns daily to reports from the 
signers. 

Every Philadelphia paper championed the movement, 
notably the Press, edited by Charles Emory Smith. 

September 14—Mayor Weaver is the first mayor of 
Philadelphia in eighteen years to have children in the 
public schools. The following public-spirited citizens, 
headed by Charles Emory Smith, editor of the Press, and 
ex-postmaster-general, called upon the mayor to enlist 
his support: Alexander Simpson, Charles Emory Smith, 
William Clarke Mason, A. Lincoln Acker, J. Monroe 
Willard, Normal School; Oliver P. Cornman, North 
West school; George Wheeler, Blaine school; and 
Franklin S. Edmonds of the Boys’ high school, 

Alexander Simpson, in introducing the _ subject, 
touched upon the fact that the mayor, like himself, was 
indebted almost entirely to the public schools for his 
education. 

Mr. Simpson then alluded to the fact that the teach- 
ers’ salaries to-day are just as they were twenty-five 
years ago. While everything else seems to have ad- 
vanced, they have remained the same. Following Mr. 
Simpson’s introductory remarks, Professor Franklin 8. 
Edmonds spoke in behalf of the Teachers’ Association. 
Getting down at once to indisputable facts, Professor 
Edmonds submitted a partial list of teachers who have 
recently left the public school service in Philadelphia to 
go to other cities. The list was as follows:— 


Salary in Batre in 
Voila, N.Y. 


Dr. John G. Wight, Girls’ school....... $4,000 $5,000 
Miss Delano, Girls’ high school........ 1,050 1,900 
Miss Seidensticker, Girls’ high school.. 1,050 1,900 
Miss MacVay, Girls’ high school....... 1,050 1,580 
Miss Dubois, Girls’ high school........ 1,050 1,800 
Miss Grambo, Girls’ high school....... 1,050 1,800 


Professor J. L. Stewart, N. E. Manual 
Training (now at Lehigh University) 2,000 

Professor Frederic Speirs, N. E. Manual 
Training (now managing editor of 


“Booklovers’ Magazine’) ........... 2,000 
Miss Regina Mahoney, Kenderton 

BOE < , . snk xs gea chs bate aes ors vES 620 980 
Miss Mary F. Higgins, Lincoln school.. 720 920 
Miss Mary Ashbrook, kindergarten..... 350 700 
Miss E. Woodward, kindergarten...... 350 700 
Miss Margaret Lovett, kindergarten.... 350 700 
Miss Mae Gallagher, kindergarten..... 350 700 


Besides the fact that other cities are, by their larger 
salaries, drawing from Philadelphia many of her best 
teachers, other statistics were submitted to show that in 
the Philadelphia Normal School, where girls are pre- 
pared for teachers, there has been an alarming decrease. 
The enrollment in the Commercial high school for girls 
has at the same time greatly increased, a matter fully 
explained by the fact that the time required to fit a girl 
for teaching is just about double that in which she can 
obtain a good business education which will bring her 
in greater financial returns than she can receive as a 
teacher. 

To girls about to enter the world to make a living for 
themselves, this is of paramount importance. Many 
fitted by nature to become excellent teachers hesitate to 
take the course when they realize what small returns 


they reestve for the great amount of preparation, 
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These figures show the enrollment of the two schools 
for the last few years:— 
Commercial High Scho: 1 


These figures demonstrate conclusively that the teach- 
ing profession is not appealing to young women of 
Philadelphia because it cannot offer the inducements 
which are given by a business life. 

It has been estimated by the principal of the Phila- 
delphia Normal School that within the next two years 
350 teachers will be needed in Philadelphia to supply the 
normal demand. Not more than 250 will be graduated 
during this period by the Philadelphia Normal School. 
As a result, there is a decrease in the supply of teachers 
necessary to carry out the educational work, and this 
decrease has been felt already in a number of element- 
ary schools. 

Philadelphia stands third in population among the 
cities of the United States. Out of thirty-eight cities in 
this country having a population in excess of 100,000, 
Philadelphia stands thirty-fourth in the per capita 
amount expended on the maintenance of her public 
schools. 

Here is a comparative salary schedule:— 

Boston. 

560,892 
$6,000 
3,780 


i hijada. 

1,293,697 
$5,000 
2,500 
2,500 
2,065 
1,450 
670 
1,100 
670 
720 
1,000 
620 


New York. 
3,437,302 
. .$8,000 
5,000 $5,500 
4,500 
3,600 
2,500 
2,160 
2,400 
1,320 
1,440 


Population, 1900 
Superiniendents .. 
pS. a aes 
Wk sok 3,000 

Prin. Grammar M.... 2,750 
=. «ow 

900 
1,500 
600 


1,865 2,580 3,180 
1,250 
520 
950 
520 
570 
610 
470 


1,500 2,340 
552 «936 


972 1,212 


Teachers Gram. M... 
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The ‘salary revision movement proposes to better the 
financial standing of the teachers by an increase whjch 
seems most reasonable and possible of attainment. 

It does not make an increase in the salary of the be- 
ginner in the service, but it proposes that, starting with 
$470, as at present, she shall receive $30 annual increase 
for ten successive years in place of five years, which is 
the rule at present. This means that the teacher who 
starts in the profession may look forward to a maximum 
income of at least $770.. Even with this increase, the 
salary is not to be compared with the New York figures, 
which show a maximum of $1,240, with Boston at a 
maximum of $936, and San Francisco, which shows a 
maximum of $912. 

It proposes to regrade the salary given to principals of 
schools so as to apportion more fairly with the increased 
duties and responsibilities of their offices. In general, 
an increase of about fifteen per cent. throughout the rank 
and file of the teachership is asked for. 

To put this schedule in operation, $402,035 is required. 
The total sum of item No. 1, for teachers’ salaries under 
the old schedule, is $2,733,460. The amount asked for 
under the new schedule is $3,135,495. This is in accord- 
ance with the schedule adopted by the board of public 
education. 

September 14—The mayor pledged co-operation. 

October 1—A series of meetings in the various wards 
of the city was inaugurated, at which Dr. Franklin S. 
Edmonds of the high school, Charles H. Edmonds of the 
board of education, Councilmen S. P. Town and Hubbs, 
Recorder of Deeds Vare, Dr. Spaett, Dr. Comman, John 
Christopher, and others spoke eloquently upon the sub- 
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ject. 

*  OQetober 1—The common council unanimously asked 
the finance committee to report favorably upon the sub- 
ject. 

October 3—Philadelphia Teachers’ Association num- 
pers 3,333. Public meeting addressed by Dr. Car] Kelsey 
of Wharton School of Economics. 

October 4—Ringing editorial in Philadelphia Record 
warning of danger of scarcity of teachers unless the 
salary increase was granted. 

October 8—Philadelphia Baptist Association passed 
resolutions demanding increase for teachers. 

October 8—Important rally, addressed by D. W. 
Hutchins, Dr. Monroe Willard, Dr. George W. Flanders, 
and Alphonse Hornicle. 

October 9—A large number of leading citizens, 
bankers, merchants, manufacturers, physicians, lawyers, 


and others signed petitions and wrote letters of com- 
mendation. 

October 9—Large mass meeting, addressed by Mar- 
garet A. Haley of Chicago, who created highest interest, 
even to the point of public excitement, President Swain 
of Swarthmore, and A. N. DeHaven, chairman of the 
finance committee of the city council. 

October 10—Germantown held public meeting, and en- 
dorsed the movement. 

October 10—Nearly every ward in the city has passed 
resolutions favoring the increase. 

October 10—Ringing editorial in the Press, headed “A 
Righteous and Popular Move.” 

October 10—The Telegraph published letters of en- 
dorsement from nearly every professor of the State Uni- 
versity. 

October 10—Young Republican club of the city passed 
heroic resolutions demanding the increase for the teach- 
ers. 

October 10—The Public Ledger has a vigorous article 
in favor of the increase. 

October 10—These are the resolutions of the young 
Republican club:— 

“Whereas, the commercial and manufacturing inter- 
ests of Philadelphia would be greatly increased and 
stimulated by making its harbor and river front acces- 
sible to the largest vessels. 

““‘Whereas, the permanent deepening of the channel of 
the Delaware river to thirty-five feet is not only a 
feasible undertaking, but has likewise the approval of 
the United States corps of engineers. 

“Resolved, that the young Republicans of Philadelphia 
heartily second the movement to bring about this much- 
needed improvement, and will use every means of influ- 
ence to obtain the necessary municipal, state, and fed- 
eral aid for carrying this important undertaking to a 
successful conclusion. 

“Resolved, that the president be empowered to ap- 
point a committee of such number as he may see fit to 
carry out these resolutions. 

“Resolved, that the young Republicans of Philadelphia 
are heartily in sympathy with and indorse the move- 
ment to increase the salaries of the teachers: of our 
schools.”’ 

October 10—The Business Men’s Association indorsed 
the proposed increase in teachers’ salaries by the unani- 
mous adoption of the following resolution:— 

“Whereas, attention of the members of the association 
has been brought to the fact that salaries paid to the 
public school teachers in the city of Philadelphia are 
very much lower than those paid for similar services in 
other cities; and 

“Whereas, Philadelphia is in danger of losing good 
and competent teachers by emigration to other citiés, or 
by abandoning their chosen profession for other profes- 
sional and commercial pursuits which offer greater pe- 
cuniary returns; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, that the Business Men’s Association hereby 
indorse the movement for the increase of the teachers’ 
salaries, and request that the city councils take such 
action as may be in their power toward increasing the 
salaries as quickly as possible.” 

October 15—-The select council unanimously favors the 
salary increase. 

November 7—Mass meeting of teachers and citizens. 

November 15—Final grand rally. Speakers were Dr. 
Nathan C. Schaeffer, state superintendent of public in- 
struction, Henry R. Edmunds, president of the board of 
public education, Charles Emory Smith, United States 
Senator Boies Penrose, Dr. John H. Musser, University 
of Pennsylvania, and C. John Hexamer, president of the 
German-American Society. 

November 14—The result of the work throughout the 
city for the salary increase was shown by the report of 
Miss Mary C. Peacock. Five hundred letters have been 
received from prominent citizens indorsing the project; 
49,980 signatures to petitions have been obtained, with 
one-third of the schools to hear from; 167 pledges of 
support have been received from councilmen; 8 written 
and 27 verbal pledges from select councilmen; 19 written 
and 113 verbal pledges from common councilmen; and 
letters of indorsement from prominent business men and 
other organizations. The report of Miss Anna W. Wil- 
liams, treasurer, shows that the subscriptions amount to 
$4,048.51; total expenses, $1,815.61, leaving a balance on 
hand of $2,232.90. 

The assistant teachers will receive $278,725; 1,350 pri- 


mary teachers will be affected, who will receive increases 


in salary ranging from $30 to $150, dependent upon the 
period of service; 790 primary teachers will receive in- 
creases during the coming year under the old schedule, 
likewise 761 grammar assistants under the revised 
schedule; all grammar teachers will receive an addition 
of at least $50, owing to the premium upon those posi- 
tions having been raised under the revised schedule 


from $50 to $100. 
The kindergarten teachers have been assigned $30,000; 


'served as supervising principals for fifteen years. 


in other words, that $308,725 will be received by the as- 
sistants and teachers. The principals or teachers of the 
higher schools will not be affected. For the salaries of 
the women teachers in the higher schools, $15,000 has 
been asked for, and increases are provided in the 
schedule for fifty-nine supervising principals of boys’ and 
mixed grammar schools, an _ increase aggregating 
$11,250; nineteen female supervisors of grammar and 
primary schools, increase aggregating $4,850; sixty- 
seven principals of primary schools, increase ageregat- 
ing $23,050; and the sixty-eight teaching principals of 
primary schools, increase aggregating $9,420. There are 
only ten male principals of grammar schools who will 
receive the maximum of $2,500, which is proposed under 
the new schedule, because there aré only ten who have 
Simi- 
larly, there are only five women who will receive the 
maximum of $2,000, inasmuch as that is the number who 
have served as supervising principals for a period of 
fifteen years. 








THE LATE SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 


BY WILL S. MONROE, 

One of the most distinguished educators of 
modern times passed away at his London home on 
the 14th of July. Dr. Joshua Girling Fitch was 
born in 1824. He received his collegiate training in 
University College, and in 1856 was elected principal 
of the British and Foreign Training College in Lon 
don, having already served four years as vice 
principal In 1863 he was chosen by Queen Victoria 
as one of Her Majesty’s inspectors of schools, which 
position he held down to the time of his retirement 
in 1894, It will be recalled that he had Matthew 
Arnold for a colleague during many years of his 
connection with the English department of educa- 
tion; and in his “Thomas and Matthew Arnold and 
Their Influence on English Education’ (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1897) he has given a 
most valuable estimate of the personal and educa- 
tional influence of the younger Arnold. 

Besides his long and honored public service for 
the crown, he rendered important service to the 
cause of education at large on a number of import- 
ant special commissions. He was an examiner and 
member of the senate of London University; he was 
assistant commissioner to the Schools Inquiry .Com- 
mission in 1865; in 1869 he was appointed special 
commissioner on education in the great towns; and 
in 1870, he was selected a commissioner of endowed 

In addition, he served on the governing 
of St. Paul’s School, Girton Oollege, and 
Cheltenham College. In 1885 the University of St. 
Andrews conferred on him the honorary degree of 
L1..D.; m 1892, the French government presented 
him with the cross of the Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor, and in 1896 Queen Victoria knighted him. 

It will recalled that. Sir Joshua—then Dr. 
itch—visited the United States on a special com- 
mission from the English parliament in 1888, and 
that he was the guest of the American Institute of 
Instruction on that occasion. His address was a 
notable feature in the history of the Institute; and 
his fame—already great through his writings on 
education—made him the best-known foreign edu- 
cator to American teachers. It should be noted, too, 
that both Sir Joshua and Lady Fitch have always 
received Americans—from the distinguished Phillips 
Brooks down to the humble but ambitious teacher 
—with a genuine cordiality characteristic only of 
great souls. The Fitch home, formerly at 5 Lancas- 
ter terrace, and more recently at 13 Lenister square. 
was always a meeting place of American school folks 
sojourning in London, and the welcome never wane!. 
No educator of the last century more profound] 
influenced English education in sane and rationa 
directions than Sir Joshua Fitch, and his influen: 
did not end with his retirement nine years ago; fo 
he continued active up to his death in July. He was 
a noble man, nobly planned, and the sense of hi 
loss in America, no less than in England, is real an‘ 


schools. 


boards 


be 


profound. 

Ilis contributions to the literature of educatio! 
were both numerous and helpful. Four of his books 
have been republished in America, and are wide! 
used by American students of education. When 
lectureship on education was established at the Un 
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versity of Cambridge in 1879, it will be remembered 
ihat Sir Joshua was selected to give one of the three 
frst courses—the late Robert Hebert Quick and 
James Ward being his colleagues. This first course 
of lectures was subsequently published in this “Lec- 
tures on Teaching,” which I have lately discussed 
in this Journal. ‘The lectures continue to be popu- 
lar with students of education in England, the 
[nited States, and other countries. In 1890 ap- 
peared his ‘Notes on American Schools and Train- 
‘ny Colleges” (The Macmillan Company, London 
and New York). This book grew out of his visit to 
our country, and a report to the English parliament. 
it is a discriminating but kindly review of educa- 
‘ional conditions in our country, for Sir Joshua had 
shat large Viewpoint which enabled hhim to discern 
‘ye sivength as well as the weakness of American 


«hools. In 189%, appeared his “Thomas and Mat- 
‘thew Arnold and Their Influence on English Eduea- 
“ion” (Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York). ‘The 
hook is not only an attractive account of two dis- 


rineuished [English educational personalitics, but as 
well a succinet and reliable review of English educa- 
on during the nineteenth century. His most recent 


hook on edueation is a volume of lectures and ad- 
Jroaces on “Edueational Aims and Methods” pub- 
lished in 1900 (The Maemillan Co., New York). 
Broad historie scholarship characterizes this work; 


and several of the chapters—notably, Socrates and 

- Methods of Teaching, Endowments, and Their 
Influence on Edueation, and Ascham and the Schools 
of the Renaissance—are certain to take classic rank. 
In addition to these published books on education, 
Sir Joshua contributed liberally to the standard re- 
views of the day as well as to the public reports of 
the English department of Education. 


THE PAYER OF BLACKMAIL. 


[Dedicated to those American-born citizens in New 
York when under Tammany, and in other cities, who 
have compounded with official rascality for the sake of 
their business interests. ] 


You: paid them! You, whose fathers braved 

rhe wintry ocean and the unknown shore 

To serve their God and save their souls from hell! 
Pray God they sleep unconscious of your shame! ’ 
But you can have no blood from men like these. 

Who was the slave that stole into his bed, 

Whose Pilgrim name you bear, and gave you life? 


So cried my shame and scorn, but reason said:— 
Not he alone, but many of his kind, 

In this great city at the nation’s gate, 

Have paid the’ price that smooths the path to wealth; 
These are no ill-got spawn of faithless wives, 

True as their sires, they serve their chosen lord, 
With altered service suited to his will. 


Unchanged in race, they have but changed their God. 
Kor Mammon is their god; the hell they dread 

Is failure in full service at his shrine. 

They fear not want, but only lesser wealth. 

So, at their god’s behest, they pay the price, 

Bowing their necks to dastard feudal lords, 

Who muster voters now in place of blades. 

So for his sake, with humble cheerfulness, 

Along with gambler, pimp, and prostitute, 

They buy the right to ply their trades in peace. 


Full service this! No more can master ask; 

No more Gan servants in devotion pay. 

Their fathers’ God was seldom served so well. 
—Richards M. Bradley, in the Century. 








ANCIENT WISDOM. 


It is two thousand years since. Socrates asked one 
is students:— 

“Would you be any better off if you knew where 

ost of the mold in the earth is to be found? 

“Would you be any better off if, without the 
ble of digging it, all the gold in the earth was 

“Wonld you be any better off if you had the power 

‘urn stones imbo gold, if you had no use for gold?” 

len Soerates applied the same line of questions 
ther knowledge without a use for the knowledge, 
the climax is this: “If there were a knowledge 
| was able to make men immortal without giv~ 

x them a knowledge of the way ‘to use immortality, 
l| there be any use in it?” 

e wisdom of Socrates is not outgrown even in 

twentieth century. When will teachers learn 

{o use the wisdom of Socrates? 


|. Vf. L.. New York: T do not wish to miss any of 
numbers of the Journal. ° They have a place in 


permanent library collection. 
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QUESTIONS ON “COMUS.” 


BY EDITH GILES. 


| or the Harvard Required English, 1904. ] 

When was “Comus” written ? 

What period of Milton’s life and work does it 
represent ? 

What three other poems are generally credited to 
this period ? 

What likeness of style has it to “Lycidas,” 
“L’ Allegro,” and “Il Penseroso”? ; 

What are its own peculiar features that distin- 
guish it from them? 

What significant traits of Milton’s own character 
do you observe in it? 

What traits appear in “Comus” more marked than 
in the other three of this period? 

Should you suppose ‘“Comus” to be written before 
or after “Lycidas’’? Why? 

What is the form of “Comus”? 

Why did Milton choose this form for this particu- 
Jar theme? 

What is a mask or masque? 

What are its peculiar qualities? 

What can you say of the literary history of the 
masque? 

Where was “Comus” presented ? 

Who were the characters? 

Give an outline of the plot. 

What is the theme of “Comus’’? 

Why should Milton select that theme at the time 
of writing ““Comus”? 

What can you say of the use of the prologue and 
epilogue ai this time? 

Compare Milton’s use of the prologue and epi- 
logue (from “Oomus’’) with Shakespeare’s. 

What is the force of lines 5-15? 

What is the meaning of lines 12-15? 

What is the reference (18-20):— 

“Neptune . . took in by lot”? 

Is there a satire in lines 26-27:— 

“And gives them leave to wear their sapphire crowms 

And wield their little tridents”’? 

“But this Isle’—(line 27)—What is the reference? 

Who is meant in lines 30-34 by “A noble Peer’’? 

What is the reference in lines 48-50, “TYhe Tusean 
inariners, coasting the T'yrrhene shore... . on 
Circe’s island fell’? 

Why Celtic and Iberian fields? 

Is there any satire in lines 60-78? 

What means “to quench the drouth of Phoebus”? 
What is the meaning of “hateful”—“the tread of 
hateful steps,” line 91? 

What means (93-94),— 

“The star that bids the shepherd fold 
Now the top of heaven doth hold”? 
What is the signiticance of lines 95-98? 
“And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the steep Atlantic stream” ? 
What is the reference in lines 129-134? 
xplain lines 138-140. 


Pain 3 _, sel?) bie SEO 
“ Meaning of fair, in “as fair a herd, line 151% 


Meaning of quaint, in line 156° 
Meaning of line 189?— 
“Tike a sad votarist in palmer's weed? 
What would-you say of the force of the repetition 
221-2247 
What would you say of the Song? 
Is its form Greek or English? 
} , : : , ORM _( 
What is the reference in lines 207-9, 
“Seylla wept, 
And chid her barking waves into attention, 
And fell Charybdis murmured soft applause. 
: minke we?” line 29$ 
What means ™‘And the swinked hedger?” line 293. 
. . . > . . . 9 ‘ DD) 
Is Milton speaking of himself in lines 311-314: 
What means” line 319? “a 
“A Jow but loval cottage where you may be sate. 
Explain lines 321-326. ) ) 
What picture do lines 338-540 make for you? Was 
picture familiar to Milton? 
What means line 341°— ;. 
° +H r? 
“And thou shalt be our star of Arcady: 


What picture do you get from lines 344-347? 
What is the reference, line 379,— 

“She plumes her feathers, and léts grow her wings”? 
What picture do you get from lines 385-393? 
What is the reference, lines 393-397 ? 

What means “our uowned sister?” Line 407, 
What means “squint suspicion”? Line 413, 
Explain- lines 431-437. 

Explain lines 441-446, 2 

What is the reference, lines 457-459? 

Why “'Thyrsis,” line 493? 

What means “his next joy”? line 501. 

What reference is in “Storied of old,” lines 515- 

519? 

What means (lines 546-547),— 

“To meditate my rural minstrelsy 

Till Faney had her fill’? 
Are lines 540-546 a bit of autobiography? 
Explain lines 557-560, 
What is the reference, lines 602-604? 
What is the force of line 605,— 

“Or all the monstrous forms 
Twixt Africa and Ind’? 
What is the reference, lines 636-37? 
“that Moly 
That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave’? 
[Is there anything more than imagination in 
Milton’s picture of the simple gatherer? 
Line 665— 

“Thou canst not touch the freedom of my mind!’ 
Had Milton occasion to say this of himself? 
What means lines 708-709? 

“Those budge doctors of the Stoic fur,” ete. 
What is the peculiar significance of lines 715-720? 
What means lines 750-751:— 

“Will serve ito ply 

‘The sampler, and to tease the huswife’s wool”? 
What is the peculiar significance of lines 760-779, 

and of 780-800? Of 800-805? 

Is there a satire in lines 806-810? 

What is the force of “thrice” in lines 914-915? 
“Thrice upon thy finger’s tip, 
Thrice upon thy rwhbied lip.” 

What is the meaning of lines 945-955? 

What is the greatest beauty of Comus? 


THE CAMERA IN THE SCHUCLKOUM. 


BY DR. EDWARD BROOKS, 
Superintendent, Philadelphia. 








One of the recent important improvements in the 
means of instruction in the public schools consi-t: 
in the use of the camera in the schoolroom. This in- 
troduction was begun in our schools in a small way 
some five or six years ago, several of my assistants, 
Mr. Kain especially, taking an active part in it. As 
the interest grew a number of teachers learned the 
art of photography, and began to ‘take pictures for 
the use of their pupils. In many cases they spent a 
part of their vacations and holidays in ob‘aining 
photographs of buildings and places to illustrate 


geography, history, etc. Several of them visited dif- 


ferent parts of cur country and Europe, and returned 


with scores of negatives, which they subsequently de- 
veloped for the ure of thcir schools. Int’ mea Phot>- 
graphic Society was formed among our teachers, and 
meetings were held at which instruction in the 
methods of photography and the preparation of 
slides was given. The interest thus awakened spre. 
so widely among our teachers, and the demand for 
pictures to illustrate school work became so gencral, 
that it was thought wise to add this means of im- 
proving: our school work to the Pedagogical Library 
of the superintendent. This movement has proved a 
very popular one, and the illustrative part of the 
library is the one most highly prized by a large num- 
her of our teachers. hese slides are in the care of 
the librarian, who loans them to principals on ap- 
ptication, in the same manner as the books of the 
library. She has prepared a catalog of the siides, 
which is sent to principals, by means of which they 


an make their selections. 
Of the value of the lantern slides in instruction 
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little need be said. They put a new interest into the 
subject illustrated, and often transform what was 
previously only the words of the text-book into a liv- 
ing reality. Children are fond of looking at things, 
and the impressions on the mind through the eye 
are the most definite and lasting. More eloquent to 
the child by far than the most well-chosen English, 
and a more certain method of awakening his interest 
in almost every branch of study, are the pictured 
representations of the camera. The text-book and 
the oral instruction of the teacher are a necessary 
function in the instruction of the schoolroom; but 
there are subjects in which language has its limita- 
tions in conveying a definite conception to the chi'd’s 
mind. Give him a picture of the subject, and at a 
glance everything becomes clear and distinct, and the 
impression exists as a permanent possession of the 
memory. By means of this illustrative teaching al- 
most every branch becomes animate with new life 
and interest; and the introduction of the camera into 
schoo] is thus regarded as a real and valuable addi- 
tion to the methods of instruction in our public 
schools. 

The subjects for which the camera slides are espe- 
cially appropriate are history, geography, and natural 
science. Pictures of historical places, great cathe- 
drals, celebrated ruins, and other buildings, inelud- 
ing also the portraits of heroes, rulers, statesmen, 
and other eminent men and women, give a charm to 
the study of history, and appeal to the child in a way 
to deepen its interest and make a permanent impres- 
sion upon its memory. In geography, the picturing 
of land and water divisions, of natural scenery, of 
the manners, industries. dress, and customs of the 
various people, the world’s celebrated natural curiosi- 
ties, like. Niagara Falls, Giant’s Causeway, Mont 
Blane, ete., give a living reality to these things in the 
mind of the child. Forms of plant and animal life 
not available to the teacher or student may be illus- 
trated by slides, which serve as excellent substitute: 
for the living forms. Indeed. while there is scarcelv 
a subject which cannot be made more interesting and 
more clearly understood by means of illustration, 
there are manv subjects included in the course of in- 
struction in which the use of slides become an abso- 
lute necessity. 

The pictures of the camera, which were formerly 
used as a diversion, have thus become an important 
means of instruction.—Report. 





METYUODS IN HISTORY. 
T. General Nature of History. 
(a) Value of history. 
(b) Object of history. 
(c) Fesential Flements. 
Organizing History. 
(d) The process of Interpretation. Nature ard 
kinds. Material presented for Interpreta- 
tion. . Educational value of Interpretation. 
(e) The process of co-ordination. Nature of the 
process and educational value. 
Il. Stages inthe Teaching-of History. 
{ Biogranhies. 
: Rebellions. 
{ Rattles. 
| Miscellaneous. 
BRiovrraphies. 
Tneidents. 
Periods. 
Constitutional Historv. 
Periods of Arerican History. 
Period of the Growth of Local Institutions. 
(a) Relation of discoveries and exp'orations. 
fh) The period as a whole. 
fe’ Diffusion of rights and privileges. 
(A) Centrelization of rights and opportunitics. 
(e’ The Middle Colonies. 
2. Period of the Growth of Union. 
(a) The period as a whole. 
(h) T’nion against Fngland. 


Processes involved in 


Stories: 


(c) T’'nion between States and General Govern- 


ment. 
Perind of the Develonment of Nationality. 
(a\ The period as a whole. 
Period of Nationality and Democracy. 
(a) Period of Conflict, 


——= 
(b) Mutual approach of Nationality and Democ- 
ie. tae 4 an 
(c) Fusion of Nationality and Democracy. 
5. Period of Nationality and Slavery. 
(a) Development of the Conflict. 
(b) Growth of Sectionalization. 
(c) Destruction of Slavery and Triumph of the 
Nation. 
(d) Industrial Growth and Development of the 
Nation since the War.—Rochester [N. Y.] 


racy. 


Report. 
THE AIM IN CIVICS STUDY, CHICAGO. 


From a practical point of view, each of the polit- 
ical units, town, city, state, nation, etc., is a group 
of people organized to do for the members of that 
group those kinds of work which all need to have 
done. 

For example, to get:— 

(a) Protection against fire, personal danger, loss 

of property, diseases, etc. 

(b) Common care of the sick, poor, orphaned, 
homeless, insane, ete. 

(c) Conveniences, such as water, light, roads, 
bridges, post-offices, lighthouses, etc. 

(d) Means of development and culture, such as 
schools, libraries, parks, play grounds, 
museums, ete. 

The study of civics, therefore, should help the 
child to realize himself as a member—a possible 
helpful member—of each political growp that does 
work for him. It should help him to realize as con- 
cretely and vividly as possible :— 

1. What the most important things are that are 
done for its members by each political unit. 

2. The general way in which the members of 
each group do their work, in other words learn 
about the officers, laws, elections, taxations, etc.. of 
each unit as merely the machinery by which meeded 
work is done. 

3. That there is a division of labor among these 
groups—town, city, state, nation, ete—each in the 
main doing the work that is needed by its own mem- 
bers. 

4. That there should always be a reciprocal ex- 
change of honest service for honest support between 
the members of each group—‘“the public”—and the 
smaller number of the members—“offiee-holders” 
who are chosen to have special charge of the work 
of the group. 

5. That. to the citizen who has learned through 
the studv of history to feel the momentum of the 
life of his ancestry, American civic life offers wide 
opportunity to use this inherited force wisely and 
bravelv. 

Note.—It is recommended that from one-tenth to 
one-fifth of the total time allotted to history and 
civies in each grade be given to civics. 











VENTILATION. 

One of Governor Roosevelt’s cardinal beliefs is 
that bad men pure and simple never have won and 
never will win any victory in American life bv them- 
selves. Thev win their victories, and plenty of them. 
heeanse thev can always count on the support of ex- 
cellent neople who mean well, but who do not know 
or Jo not care. 

The same principle holds in matters of sanitation. 
Tt ic not heeanse contractors deliberately plan to roh 
the nuhiie of frech air that we have noorly ventilated 
echoclhonees and railwav earriaves. hnt because it is 
eacier and cheaner to stick to old ideas and nobodv 
jc interested enongh to brine ahout a change. 

“There ie nothing an American cannot do” cavs 
an onthneiactic eritic, “excent rest.” Cortainlv there 
te little which onr live voung nenple will not attemnt 
whon ance their interest is aronsed. We have hrt 
tan chow what needs doing. end ten to one they will 
devices eamo Man for doing it. 

Ttilize this zea] of veur nun'le for’ nrectical end:. 
Tt fe there and mneat he ernended in same wav Tf 
ean da nat raw in what direction their interests lie, 
nien a ceneral ererciee to Araw them ont. Ack each 
nna ta make a note of evervthing he sees during the 


day which onght to be done but is not, or of every 


piece of work which, in his opinion, might be better 
done than it is now. Have them bring their report 
to class next day for general discussion. Insist, how- 
ever, that all criticisms shall be accompanied by 
definite recommendations for improvement. 

From the subjects thus brought up, seiect for sub- 
sequent lessons those which appeal strongly to all 
the class, and study them as thoroughly as possible 
along these same lines. 

Suppose ventilation, for instance, is the first sub- 
ject chosen. Take it up under two main heads. in 
the body, and .outside the body. Under the first 


' topie suggest that the class study the need of ventil- 


ation, in removing waste matters from the blood, ani 
in supplying the body with oxygen; the organs of 
ventilation, their position in the body, their struc- 
ture, the special function of each and the care they 
need; the process of ventilation, including inspira- 
tion and expiration; the requirements for ventila- 
tion, in dress, exercise and pure air; and the 
hindrances to ventilation found in tight clothing, 
lack of exercise, bad air, and the use of alcoholic 
beverages and tobacco. 

lnder. the second topic, have them consider the 
ventilation of houses, public buildings, ‘street-cars, 
railway carriages, and other places indoors where 
people are shut up together. They should study tho 
need of ventilation in such places, to get rid of 
poisonous gases and disease germs given off by peo- 
ple’s breath, by the cooking of food, and by the 
burning of gas and coal, and to bring in a constant 
supply of fresh air; the requirements for ventilation. 
in supplying enough pure air for every one, and in 
making good that used up in other ways, in. provid- 
ing warm air in winter and cool air in summer, and 
in guarding against draughts; the means of ventila- 
tion already in use in such places as they are familiar 
with—open fires, doors, windows, and patent ventila- 
tors of various kinds: the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each, and the changes and improvements 
thev would suggest in each case. 

Have them study the ventilating system in vse in 
their own schoolroom, in the churches and halls of 
the town, in the street-cars and other public convev- 
ances they are familiar with. Which of all these 
places are well ventilated when filled with neople? 
Which are cold and draughty? How could the ven- 
tilating svstem of each he improved? 

Fven fewer suggestions than the foregoing wil! be 
enough in many cases to start wide-awake hich 
schoo] punils unon a round of observation and 
thought which will often result in original devices 
and invention. and which will certainly hroaden their 
ideas, rendering them intolerant of abuses which 
older and more conservative people bear in silence.— 
School Physiology Journal. 





"THE GREAT WACHUSETT RFSFRVOIR. 


Furnishing an adequate water supply to great 
cities must he given a Jeading place »mong the coloew 
sal undertakings of modern times. Merely to sunrl~ 
ment the supnlv of Greater Boston—which inelu7e: 
eight cities and nine towns—hiac led to one of tthe 
larvest tasks ever attempted in Massarhneette, 

The new Wachusett recervoir is to be 9 lake of six 
and one-half sanare miles in extent. with a gterace 
eanacity of 63.000,000,000 pallona of wet-r. Tt is 
exnected that this hasin will furnish 105.000 000 al 
lons daily. The dam to restrain euch a vast bodv of 
water is a enlendid monnment of encineering skill 
An immense aanednet of twelve milee will eannec! 
the Warhneett hagin with the Cochitnate avetem 
alrondv established. 

Tn the accomplishment of the work. 7.695 acre 
were taken hve eminent domain at a enct of 
R2750NNN. Two thriving mennfeectnring villag>s 
destroved. hestde over 200 dwelling houses 
harns. stores. mills. and halls in the haein rocion 4 
larce cometery waa ro-lomted. end 3900 todie: 
reverently removed. Fleven highwave were disco 
tinned. or re-located. Nine miles of railwav had to 
he chaneod. necessitating a tunnel throngh a eran'te 
hil? 1.119 feet lone, and a ateel tractle hridiro 91” 
feet long. and 138 feet ahove the river. Trees 
bushes, and surface soil had to be stripped fro 
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4,200 acres—the soil amounting to 7,000,000 cubic botany, and the like. While it is not the purpose of 


yards. One hundred and twenty square miles of 
watershed had to be cleaned thoroughly, to protect 


the wat 
have been employed throughout several years; and 


up to the close of 1902, about $9,000,000 had been 
expended on the enterprise. As much more will be 


needed to complete the basin.’ But Greater Boston 
will be placed beyond the reach of a water famine 
even in driest years. 








BLACKBOARD DRA WING.—(1V.) 


MISS KATHERINE M, BALL, 
Supervisor of Art, San Francisco Public Scho)!s. 





As the purpose of every phase of representation 
is the expression of an idea, it is but reasonable that 
idea must precede expression. 

Just as the art of a nation represents its people’s 
view of life in general, | 


this article to condemn the fine work that is being 
done in these subjects, it is the intention to show 


from contamination. Four thousand men that in treating nature study. we must not overlook 


that major part of it,—or that which deals with the 
life and spirit of things,—while we are scientifically 
analyzing their forms and studying their organic 
activities. 

On account of the manner of teaching biology, 
animal life has come to mean the structure of bone 
and muscle, and the function of organs; and we find 
our youth in the schoolroom looking at the dissec- 
tion of every kind of creature from a butterfly to a 
dog, with not a quiver of emotion, either when see- 
ing the wings of the butterfly torn from its body, 
cr when viewing the fixed stare of unconsciousness 
in the dog, while his exposed entrails and open body 
are displayed as the objective illustration of heart 
action; not a qualm of conscience that either the life 
of the butterfly or the dog should have bcen gacri- 


4 





so the drawings of 
adults or children reflect 
the character of the 
thought they expriss. 

If then, the drawings 
are unsatisfactory, the 
remedy docs not lie in 
perfecting the art form, 
nor in the acquisition of 
ereater skill in wielding 
the pencil or brush, but 
in changing the charac- 
ter of the thought that is 
to inspire the expressio.. 
for while manual dex- 
terity is decidedly neces- 
sary for the accomplish- 
ment of good work, it 
can never be substituted 
for the idea; that is born 
of genuine observation. 

Why do people draw 
at all? Is it merely for 
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creative in a small way? 

Or is it because there is something to tell, and it 

can be more easily and better told in line, mass, and 
color, than by means of spoken or wriiten words. 

It may be a pleasing diversion for a young miss 
to spend her time in copying a Gibson figure in pen 
and ink, and she and her family may think the re- 
sult worthy of ther effort, and the time and energy 
given to it justifiable. 

Doubtless, everything we do conscientiously is 
beneficial to a degree, but—life is so short and seri- 
ous, and the acquirement of all forms of art ex- 
pression so long and laborious,—we should think 
well of how we employ the time of pupils, and not 
only be sure we have a definite purpose, but also an 
intelligent understanding of the subject. 

We cannot afford to take the precious hours of 
the pupil for diversion—this should be assigned to 
the marginal periods that extend beyond the work- 
ing time—nor for any kind of exercise that does not 
make for faculty development. 

So much time has been given to drawing, so much 
paper covered with pattern, and so much teaching 
strength wasted iby faithful people, with so little re- 
sult in real power on the part of the pupil, simply 
because of a misunderstanding of the real function 
of the art, and its place in an educational system. 

If drawing is a language, a means of conveying 
ideas, it seems that the question to be considered is 
“What are the ideas we wish to convey? Have we 
any ideas? and ideas about what?” 

They are and must be ideas of life that have to 
do with form and color, and that can better be ex- 
pressed graphically than by means of speech or 
etters. They are, in reality, ideas derived princi- 
pally from nature study, because although we study 


art, we must not forget that it originally drew its in- 
spiration from nature, either directly or indirectly. 


But nature study may be treated in several ways, 


and unfortunately, in our occidental educational 
system, it has come to mean geography, biology, 





ficed in such an unsightly manner. 

Is a knowledge of anatomy and organic activities 
so important to the average student, that his emo- 
tions and aesthetic sensibilities should suffer so seri- 
ously in order to acquire it? Is it really important 
that he should know it at all, unless he has some 
special application to make of it? 

True, a thorough knowledge of nature study 
must include a knowledge of structure, but there 
are methods of study that are effective while not 
being detrimental. 

There is so much to be learned in a life; we can- 
not get it all. We must select those things which 
are the most important, and which best serve our 
purpose. 

We live in such a beautiful world; there is so much 
on every side to see; to arouse the emotions; to enjoy. 
So much that can minister to the sweetness of life, 
and make it worth the living. Would it not be bet- 
ter to see and enjoy the varied pictures of the but- 
terfly, in its graceful flight upon the flower, while 
the beautiful colors of its fluttering wings are 
touched with sunlight, than to see it dismembered 
or impaled on a hoard with a pin? 

And the dog! Ts he worthv of any thought? 
Has he not been man’s faithful friend and com- 
panion during the ages? Can he not look up into 
one’s eves with an intelligence that is almost equiva- 
lent to sneech? but an intelligence that is onlv seen 
by the individual who is closely and intimately re- 
lated to him? 

Tt is not difficult to comprehend the noint of view 
of the art critie who claimed that Landseer’s repre- 
sentations of dogs are sentimental and unreal be- 
cause he douhtless had but a sunerficial acaua'ntanre 
with dogs, otherwise he would have detected their 
human characteristics. 

Then again. the dog is a heantiful and picturesque 
animal. and auite worthv of representation. A few 


choice spirits in the world’s history have appreciated 
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his shapely lines and soft, beautiful colors, and have 
left to us expressions of their ideas in artistic 
representations. 

Diflerent people see in different ways. Every one 
has his own point of view, and the quality and quan- 
tity of his expression is generally determined by the 
character of his observation. 

The keen observer of nature desires to express 
himself in some way. He wishes to talk about it, or 
write about it, or picture it in line and color. The 
very thought derived from his observation plays 
upon him, making of him as much of an instrument 
as is the tool he employs in the creation of the art 
form that is to express his ideas. 

When there is no tendency toward expression, it 
but indicates a poverty of idea, an incomplete and 
partial observation. 

Follow the traveler to foreign parts, and in pro- 
portion to his intelligent observation do we find at 
least a desire—even though he fails to achieve it— 
to write a book, or to lecture on the subject, or to 
paint pictures of the places he has scen. 

But there are so many aspects of life—and it is 
exceedingly inter sting ‘to contemplate the difference 
of impression a scene will make wpon the different 
people who see it. Some will see the practical and 
utilitarian side, and others the aesthetic; some will 
only be disturbed by the discomforts, and unsightly 
things, while others will overlook the unpleasant 
and revel in the beautiful. 

The ditferent points of view of different people 
suggest the story of the five blind men, who were 
led up to an elephant and asked to describe it. One 
rubbing his hands over the animal’s body said: “Oh, 
how ‘like a wall he is!” Another taking hold of a 


leg said: “Oh, how like a tree he is!” another grasp- . 


ing his trunk said: “Oh, how like a snake he is!” 
another taking hold of an ear said, “Oh, how like a 
fan he is!” while the other, finding the animal’s tail 
in his hands said: “Oh, how like a rope he is!” 

In like manner, one traveler may smell smells, and 
see uncleanliness in Japan, while another may go 
into raptures over the peerless I'uji. One may look 
for skill in manual dexterity, in craftsmanship, 
while another may seek that rare and wonderful 
thing—the artistic expression of a great idea. 

Ideas should come, as far as possible, from the 
real, the active world, and not from books. We 
should see things with our own eyes, and not 
through other people’s eyes. And, if our purpose is 
the development of the observation, we must have 
the opportunity of seeing many things, so that we 
mav have much exercise of the organs of sight, and 
train them to take in, not only the beauty of form 
and color of the picture as a whole, but also all its 
varied features, and their different relationships, 
whether in action or at rest. 

But in the study of the real thing, we must an- 
nreciate that that part of it which has to do with 
its life. conduct, and habits is of more importance 
than that which relates only to its structure and 
organic activities. 





MIGRATING BIR DS.—(JIV.) 


BY G, W. FIELD. 





LITTLE KING. 


There is a third winter visitor which is fond of 
entering sheds, barns, and even houses to ertch the 
mosauitoes, flies, and other insects which stav in the 
buildings over winter to escane freezing, s» that in 
the spring thev may lay their eggs to hatch out a 
new crop of similar insects. He is one of the very 
smallest of our birds, only the humming bird being 
smaller than he. He is one of the gentlest and most 
confiding of all the birds. On several occasions ene 
has flown in bv the open window and remained for 
some davs contentedly catching insects in mv study 
apparently not noticing mv presence at all. Several 
times he lit upon my head, and often within a foot 
of mv hand as7J sat writing. At length having eaten 
all the insects in sight in the room he made un his 
mind to leave. and he did so without saying good- 
bve, though without doubt he left one for me, for T 


[ Continued « PD page 399. j 
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Educational progress must keep pace with the best 


in America. 

The teachers are the guardians of a nation’s purity 
and permanence. 

Love of courage and not courage in an emergency 
measures character. 

A graceful teacher, other things being equal, is 
the most charming leader of children. 

Resoluteness is a characteristic to be cultivated. 
It represents good character behind it. 

Effeminacy never appeals to a boy from twelve 
to eighteen. Nothing womanly is effeminate. 

A noble soul who looks ordinary troubles in the 
face can make them retreat from sheer shamefaced* 
ness. 

Are your pupils memorizing a beautiful para- 
graph or stanza every week? You can ill afford to 
neglect this. 

Nature study must reveal the power and skill of 
world forces rather than accumulate a vast amount 
of information. 

The justification of a curriculum is not its ease of 
application, nor in its adaptability, but in the ends 
attained by it. 

Unstable passions are radically modified in any 
good school. Stability of emotion js a modern 
schoo] accomplishment. 

Have you a choleric tempcrament? Put yourse'f 
under expert treatment, even if you have to go to 
an insane asylum for it. 


For Geography of the Day, see page 393. 


When teaching your children how and what to 
read, remember that it is a pathetic sight to see the 
artisan “taking his literary food from the columns 
of an evening paper” alone. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer calls loudly for a com- 
plete divorce of schools and politics. Any educa- 
tional plan that begins in politics ends in chaos. 
There is no possible gain and every possible danger 
in mixing politics with the schools. 


The Hull House in Chicago is a grand movement 
for humanity. Teachers should be in close touch 
with all such institutions for the uplifting of the 
disappointed :— 

“There are songs enough for the heroes, 
That dwell on the heights of fame, 


I sing for the disappointed, 
For those who have lost their aim.” 


One of the discouraging features of reform is the 
fact that we are not materially reducing the size of 
the classes in large cities. There is not a superin- 
tendent, teacher, or other educational expert who is 
not continually saying that a class should not have 
more than thirty in it, and yet the number is oftener 
above forty-five than below it, if indeed it is not 
oftener above fifty in the crowded section of a city. 
What can be done? 


Minneapolis has a rule by which any principal 
can be away for a week without loss of pay provided 
the time be spent in visiting schools, reporting in 
full upon the visits at the principals’ meeting upon 
return. Does any other city have this sensible pro- 
vision? Last year eleven of the grammar princi- 
pals and two high school principals availed them- 
selves of it, visiting schools in the following cities: 
Boston, Philadelphia, New York, Indianapolis, 
Omaha, Kansas City, Chicago, Evanston, Oak Park, 
Detroit, and St. Louis. 


In the ordinary city that admits no children to 
school under six years of age, about 12 per cent. are 
six; 10 per cent. seven; 10 per cent. eight; 9.5 per 
cent. nine; 9.5 per cent. ten; 9.5 per cent. eleven; 9 
per cent. twelve; 8.5 per cent. thirteen; 7.5 per cent. 
fourteen; 5 per cent. fifteen; 3 per cent. sixteen; 2 
per cent. are seventeen; 1.5 per cent. are eighteen; .5 
per cent. above eighteen. These percentages are in 
the rough, but approximate the usual averages. 
his shows that there is no appreciable leaving of 
school from seven to thirteen. 


“What is the system of rural school supervision 
in Massachusetts?” is asked by a Canadian corre- 
spondent. The Massachusetts system is peculiar in 
that every rural school ‘has expert supervision. The 
rural towns are grouped in “districts.” No district 
can have more than fifty teachers to be supervised, 
nor less than thirty. No ‘superintendent of a dis- 
trict can receive less than $1,500 salary. Of this, 
the state pays $750 towards his salary, and also gives 
$500 to the district for increase of teachers’ salaries. 
[t costs a district, therefore, $750 to have exper! 
supervision, and it gets $1,250 from the state for 
the remainder of the cost of supervision, and for in- 
crease of teachers’ salaries. 


ROCHESTER’S TRIUMPH. 


Onee more Rochester, New York, has given clean 
schools and progressive educators a ringing endorse- 
ment. Professor Forbes was up for re-election, and 
the combined forees against him, notwithsbanding 
the loud talk and great claims, scarcely camsed a 
ripple. No American city has had more uniform 
success with the elimination of polities from the 


schools. 





THE BANNER COUNTY. 


If Benton V. Riddle has not made Venango 
the banner county in the United States, 





eounty, Pa.. 
the Journal of Education will be only too glad to 
some other name higher on the roll of fame, 
hut to the hest of our knowledge and belief, he has 
the post of honor now. In the school year closing 
Tune 30, 1903, every schoo] district in the county, 


but two, had raised, teachers’ salaries, and in those 


place 


two he regarded it impracticable because of special 


conditions. Of course the schools of the county 


improved decidedly in every way. 


/ 








OUR LHKADERS, 


We are fortunate in having a leader in vigorous 
philosophical thought in Dr. William T. Harris, 
United States commissioner of education; in Stan- 
Jey Hall, a man to provoke keen thought in all re- 
lations of teacher, parent, and school to the child; 
in John Dewey, to challenge the sanity of those who 
are responsible for present school conditions; in Dr. 
William H. Maxwell, to develop ideal administrative 
conditions in a large city; and in President Charles 
W. Eliot, to broaden the scope and intensify the 
spirit of the University. Thus we have these and 
many other leaders of educational thought from the 
practical standpoint. They have come into leader- 
ship naturally and easily. They have unconsciously 
differentiated their work. We do well to give heed 
to their warnings and appeals. 








THE YOUNG TEACHERS ALM. 





A thoroughly practical normal school principal, 
who earnestly desires to do the most possible for the 
young women who come to him to learn the science 
and art of teaching, said: “If I could give these 
young women a well-defined and worthy aim when 
they entered the schoolroom, I would risk all else.” 

Theoretically that is all right. He confesses that 
he has never been able to provide such an aim. And 
he never will be able to do it. 

The teacher’s aim must be progressive, must be 
complex. It must be something like this: Get the 
school in hand as soon as possible; get the children 
at work as soon as you can; know the characteristics 
of the school as a whole; know the individuality of 
the children most liable to give you trouble; know 
what the school as a whole needs first; know how to 
make the most of your own personality and talent. 

Thus it would be easy to unfold a series of aims. 
Each aim should grow out of the last and fit into 
the one that comes next. It would be all very well 
to have “an aim” if we had but one pupil, or even 
a few children with uniform conditions and similar 
tastes and aspirations. But with fifty children in a 
room, or even thirty, you have a team that will not 
mind the bit easily; that requires something more 
than a word, look, or snap of the whip. You must 
be prepared to shift your aim, and you may well be 
thankful if you have the road all to yourself. 

The young teacher is fortunate who knows how to 
begin, how to start her school, and can keep a level 
head so as ‘to know how to do the next thing. 

It is well to have a well-rounded aspiration as a 
teacher, and this may be stated something like 
this:— 

Aim to discipline the school wisely, to teach it 
skillfully, and to mould the characters of the chil- 
dren effectively. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS AT GERMAN UNI- 
VERSITIES. ; 








Richard Guenther, consul-general, Frankfort, 
says: Of the 37,813 students who are at present 
matriculated at the twenty-one German universities, 
35,082 are Germans and 2,731 foreigners, the latter 
being 7.2 per cent. of the total number. Of these 
foreigners, 2,299 belong to European and 432 to 
non-European countries. Russia is represented by 
860; Austria-Hungary, 536; Switzerland, 253; Great 
Britain, 149; Bulgaria, 67; Roumania, 63; Greece, 
56; Ttaly, 45; Netherlands and Servia, 45 each; 
France, 44; Turkey, 36; Sweden and Norway, 32; 
Luxemburg, 27; Belgium, 14; Spain, 11; Denmark, 
10: Portugal, 3; Montenegro, 2; Lichtenstein, 1: 
America, 276; Asia (mostly from Japan), 133: 
Africa, 19: and Australia, 5. Of the foreigners, 628 
study philosophy, 616 medicine, 588 mathematics 
and natural sciences, 351 law, 199 forestry, 146 
agriculture, 124 Evangelical and 23 Catholic theol 
ogy. 29 pharmacy, and 27 dentistry; 876 are 
matriculated .at Berlin, 406 at Leipzig, 257 at 
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-Yunich, 197% at Heidelberg, 146 -at Halle, 128 at 
freiburg, 99 at Goettingen, 79 at Jena, 75 at 
Konigsberg, 67 at Bonn, 66 at Strassburg, 54 at 
Wurzburg, 53 at Giessen, 51 at Marburg, 41 at 

Breslau, 37 at Griefswald, 30 at Tuebingen, 25 at 

Erlangen, 17 at Kiel, 14 at Rostock, and 13 at 








THE EDUCATIONAL EXHIBI17. 

The educational exhibit at St. Louis will be of 
ereater value than all the other exhibits ever made 
in the New World. For the first time there is ade- 
quate space. The opportunity provided for each 
state, for Massachusetts, especially, will make the 
memory of the Chicago exhibit seem tame and 
lame. Not only in space opportunity, but in the 
provision by the various states the comparison is 
equally surprising and delightful, and not alone the 
\merican, but the foreign school exhibit will be 
adequate. Beyond all this is the greater fact that 
there is more to exhibit than ever before, vastly 
more, and there is a spirit abroad which will make 
it of greater value than at any other time in our 
history. If any city is unrepresented in the close, 
careful, expert study of the St. Louis exhibit, the 
loss will be irreparable, as it is improbable that 
another such opportunity will be offered in ten 
years, and 15,000,000 children will have passed 
through the schools in that time. 


NEW YORK CITY SALARIES. 

The only city of considerable size in the world 
that has adequate salaries is New York, which ig a 
noble leader in the educational world. 

In the edueational department there are the fol- 
wing salaries paid:— 

K8.000 to 2. 

4.000 to 1. 

S5.000 to 2. 

£5,500 to §, 

50.000 to 39, 
$4,500 to $5,000 to 29. 
$4,000 to $4,500 to 24. 
£5,900 to $4,000 to 164. 
$3,000 to $3,500 to 73. 

S2,500 to $3,000 to 302. 

$2,000 to $2,500 .to 273. 

$1,100 to $2,000 to 313. 

*1,000 to $1,400 to 3,683. 

Below $1,000 to 5,650. 

This is indeed a notable salary list. 








THEORY OF EDUCATION IN 
PLATO'S ‘REPUBLIC.’’’* 


“THE 





| am not at all certain as to how many will be re- 
reshed, stimulated, and inspired by this as I have 
[ have read it and re-read it within a week, 

[ shall read it again before another week has 

he. I think I have thought of a thousand things 

' would like to write upon while reading it. It is 
‘time since I have read “The Republic” itself, 
hich T shall now do once more. It did not get hold 
me with anything like the sense of wonder that 
lr. Adamson’s book has, or if so, I have forgotten it. 
Plato wrote before the Christian era, before the 
‘rospels were spoken and written, before there was 
of the wisdom which the last twenty centuries 
riven us, and to-day he is the wisest writer for 
Teacher, and 


chers except the Great even now 
en he has been in the cabinet of the Republic 
is eternal, lo, these twenty centuries, his “Re- 


lie,’ so far as the ideal in school and education 
concerned, is like the dream of the midday in 
violet deep that presages the dawn. Gather all 
wisdom and inspiration from Comenius to 
Horace Mann, and weave them into argument and 
peal, into suggestion and revelation, and they pall 
‘ore Plato’s idea of the fundamental necessity of 
ation to the individual and the state, teaching 
rity and truth, honesty and righteousness, health 
| conduct. .The teaching of the cardinal virtues 
“<The Theory of Education in Plato’s ‘ Republic.’ ” By opt 
Adamson, Pretoria, Cloth, pp. 260 Price, $1.10. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 


for the individual and the state as outlined by Plato 
makes the Chicago meeting for promoting Religous 
en seem like the mere suggestion of a pre- 
ude. 

The book must be read carefully, must be thought 
out step by step, must be absorbed instead of looked 
over. If you can get as much out of it as I have, it 
will be one of the professional luxuries of your life. 
Never forget that Plato wrote before Jesus honored 
the earth with his wisdom and life. ; 








THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

A delicate question has arisen in connection with 
the impending payment of ten million dollars to the 
new republic of Panama, after the ratification of the 
canal treaty. The Colombian bondholders are begin- 
ning to be heard from, and the British and Dutch 
governments, whose subjects most of them are, are 
interesting themselves in their behalf. Colombis 
owes about $13,000,000 and her creditors who have 
long whistled for their interest, have been looking 
forward to the payment for the canal concession by 
the United States with high spirits, as a promise of a 
turn for the better in their affairs. Under the 
stimulus of these great expectations, Colombian 
bonds, during the last three years, have risen from 
about eleven cents to the dollar to about thirty. 

* % * 

The junta at Panama does not look favorably 
upon these claims. It is apparently unwilling either 
to pay over any part of the sum which it expects to 
receive from the United States, or to put out its 
own bonds for the assumption of a part of the Colom- 
bian debt; and it grounds its refusal on the fact that 
the Colombian debt was incurred long ago before 
Panam was ia member of the Confederation, and that 
Panama is therefore under no obligation regarding 
it. After affairs on the isthmus are more thoroughly 
organized, and the machinery of the new govern- 
ment is in working order, it is likely that this diffi- 
culty will yield to:the friendly counsel of the United 
States, or to some form of arbitration. 

2 . * 

General Reyes, the distinguished Colombian sol- 
dier, who went to Colon at the head of a peace mis- 
sion to endeavor to persuade the people of Panama 
to reconsider their withdrawal from the Colombian 
federation, was not able to make any impression, and 
after fruitless discussion with the leaders in the se- 
cession movement, started for Washington, to sce 
what he could accomplish there. He is reported as 
saying to American Admiral Coghlan that if the 
situation on the isthmus could not be arranged ta 
the satisfaction of Colombia, the United States 
would have to fight the whole Colombian people, and 
would find itself engaged in a second Boer war. 
Such talk as this indicates that General Reyes is 
better fitted for arms than for diplomacy. 

* * * 

No diplomatic secret was ever more securely 
guarded than the precise points under consideration 
in the negotiations between Russia and Japan. 
They have been in progress for weeks, and they 
have been reported now as progressing favorably, 
and then as having reached an almost hopeless stage, 
but what either party has demanded or what the 
other has refused no one knows. It is pretty clear 
that the real issue is not Manchuria but Koera; and 
there has been during the week a significant revival 
of warlike rumors, going so far even as an intima- 
tion that a powerful Japanese leet had put to sea 
for the purpose of intercepting two Russian battle- 
ships which are on their wav to join the Russian 
squadron at Port Arthur. 

* * * 

The Senate has agreed to take a vote upon the 
act on the 16th of December. 
No reason is apparent for the delay beyond e lordly 
purpose on the part of : the Senate to serve rere 
that it is not to be hurried. The opponents of the 
hill are aware that they eannot defeat it; but they 
take advantage of the possibilities of endless ob- 
struction afforded them hy the Senate rules to hold 
up action on it until such time as pleages them. 
The effect of this action is to make the special ses- 


Cuban enabling 








sion count for nothing, so far as~ expediting the 
business for which it was called; and as it is part of 
the arrangement ‘that no other business shall be 
transacted at the regular session until after this vole 
is taken, Congress will probably reach the holiday 
recess with only this single piece of accomplished 
legislation to its credit. 
* x x 

‘The Newlands resolution for the annexation of 
Cuba, about which there has beeen some talk in the 
Senate during the past week, is not to be taken seri- 
ously. Ii is one of those propositions which are put 
forward as the text for speeches rather than with a 
deliberate purpose to accomplish anything. But it 
is mischievous, for it involves a cynical disregard of 
the good opinion of the world, and of the sensibili- 
ties of the Cubans. The time may come when Cuba 
will want to come into the Union, and when it will 
be for the best interest of all concerned that she 
should; but that time has not yet arrived, and up to 
the present time the Cubans have shown an‘ almost 
unsuspected capacity for self-government. Tihe ac- 
companying proposition that Porto Rico, already a 
territory of the United States, should be made a de- 
pendency of Cuba, is as disturbing to the Porto 
Ricans as the main proposition to the Cubans. 

* * * 

The King and Queen of Italy had a highly success- 
ful visit with King Edward and Queen Alexandra, 
and the occasion passed without any untoward inci- 
dent. But the hidden menace which attends royal 
journeyings nowadays is suggested by the fact that 


the British authorities thought it imprudent to 
allow the visiting royalties to pass through the 


crowded Italian quarters in London, from fear of 
what some Italian anarchist might do; and from the 
report that in France a soldier who was one of those 
detailed to guard the railway line which their ma- 
jesties were to traverse was arrested for trying to 
wreck the train by an obstruction on the track. 
There were reports that treaty of arbitration be- 
tween England and Italy was likely to result from 
the visit, but these are denied. The relations of the 
two Powers are so amicable that there wou'd be 
little use of such a treaty. 
* * x 

Under the spur of a definite threat that, if he did 
not yield at once, Austria and Russia would take into 
their own hands the carrying out of reforms in 
Macedonia, the Sultan of Turkey has accepted in its 
entirety the reform scheme pressed upon ‘him by 
those Powers with the approval of the other Euro- 
pean governments. Under this scheme, Austrian 
and Russian civil assessors are to be added to the 
staff of the Turkish inspector-general in Macedonia, 
the notorious Hilmi Pasha; the gendarmery and 
police are to be reorganized under a European gen- 
eral in Turkish employ, with the assistance of Aus- 
trian and Russian officers; and an investigation by a 
mixed commission is to be made of crimes com- 
mitted during the recent disturbances. Moreover, 
Turkey is pledged to provide funds for the relief and 
rebuilding of the burned and pillaged villages; to 
admit native Christians to the civil departments of 
administration; to exempt from taxation for one 
vear the repatriated Christians; to disband her irre- 
cular troops; and to carry out in good faith the re- 
forms demanded last February. Of course she will 
do none of these things, but her promise to do so 
opens another chapter of temporizing. 

* * * 

There are new signs of trouble in Ireland, and it 
is alreadv clear that the hope that the new Land Act 
| Irish grievances and give the British 
government a period of rest, so far as these ques- 
tions are concerned, was not well founded. Mr. 
O’Brien has resigned, and represents himself as 
being forced to this step by the implacable hostility 
of the Freeman’s Journal. Mr. Redmond, in his 
capacity as landlord, has fallen under criticism be- 
cause he has sold his estates under the new Act. 
Mr. Redmond and Mr. O’Brien were the chief sup- 
porters of the Land Act among the Irish leaders. 
On the other hand, Mr. Davitt 1s as far from being 
reconciled as ever, and Mr. Dillon calls vehemently 
upon the Trish to fight the new Land Act as vigor- 


ously as Parnell fought the Act of 1881. 


would allay 
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knew we were good friends. You will know him 
when you meet him, from his small size, short tail, 
olive-grey color,.and golden crown. This golden 
crown and his business-like, fearless, lordly bearing 
have given him the name of Golden Crowned King- 
let (little king). If you do not already know him, 
do not fail to make his acquaintance this winter. 
Do not wait for him to come to your house, but call 
on him in the pine woods any winter’s day, and if 
you are kind, gentle, and polite he will be glad to 
see you. 
BLACK SNOWBIRD. 


Before the English sparrow came to us we could 
feed crumbs and seeds to flocks of black snowbirds 
under our windows every day from the early fall to 
late spring. But nowadays the bright little blackie 
does not show his white vest and white nose so often 
in our dooryards. He can still. be seen, however, in 
the hedgerows, where he keeps company with the 
sparrows and the yellow-rumped warblers. You can 
recognize him by his dark slaty-black color, the white 
under the breast and the light-colored beak, but 
most readily, perhaps, from the white tail-feathers 
bordering the black on each side. The black snow- 
bird has a bright, cheery note and deserves cultiva- 
tion. He is much heloved by the children of Nova 
Scotia and lands farther north. They call him the 
“chipping bird.” Unlike our chipping bird, he 
builds his nest of moss on the ground, usually in a 
bank close to the house. and lays five white eggs, 
finely dotted with brown, while our chipping bird, 
you know, makes his home in an apple orchard, and 
lays the small blue eggs with black spots at the 
larger end, in a nest lined with horse-hair. When 
you visit Nova Scotia in the summer or go up any 
of the higher mountains of New England, you can 
see our friend the black snowbird in his summer 
home.—The Nature Guard, Kingston, R. I. 








SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS 1N PORTO R1CO. 

To the Editor of the Journal of Education: In addi- 
tion to the article of Professor Arthur Marvin in the 
Journal of October 29 relative to the progress of the 
public schools of Porto Rico under the new regime, it 
ought to have added that the American system of school 
savings banks has been recently introduced in the 
schools of that island through the efforts of Senor Ed- 
ward Lugo Vina of Rio Pedras, Porto Rico, one of the 
most progressive citizens of that city. 

J. H. Thiry. 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





DENSITY OF POPULATION. 
Henry Gannett, geographer of the census, has prepared 
a map in colors showing the relative density of popula- 


tion in the different parts of the United States. All 
cities of a population of 8,000 are excluded from the cal- 
culation, being indicated by black spots. This exception 
is made to prevent a large city from upsetting the figures 
so as to give very false impressions concerning the gen- 
eral density of population. With these cities excluded, 
the rest of the country is colored as follows: A place 
having less than two persons to the square mile is left 
white, and is described as “uninhabited.” From two to 
six persons to the square mile is indicated by yellow, 
between six and eighteen by green, from eighteen to 
forty-five by red, from forty-five to ninety by blue, and 
above ninety by drab. 

The part of the country that is drab is that about New 
York city, New Jersey, Kastern Pennsylvania, Eastern 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and for some distance up 
the Connecticut Valley. There are small spots of drab 
iu Ohio, about Cincinnati, and in the eastern part of the 
state. The red coloring, the third in order, indicating a 
population of from eighteen to forty-five to the square 
mile, covers the largest part of the country, with the 
possible exception of the white, or “uninhabited.” Red 
is the color of practically all the great West and South, 
such states as Michigan, Iowa, Tennessee, and Georgia 
being almost entirely of the density indicated by it. 
This map, which will be reproduced in the Statistical 
Atlas, ought to prove of great interest. 

The significant statistical facts behind it relate to the 
great growth of the thickly-settled Hast by comparison 
with the South and the far West. New York city alone 
has increased niore in population in the last decade than 
the entire country west of the Kansas-Nebraska line. 
And if the line of comparisop be moved farther east, to 


about the one-hundredth meridian, which passes through 
the states of Kansas, Nebraska, and the two Dakotas, the 
result would~appear still more striking. New York 
state, or Pennsylvania, alone has increased more in 
population in the last decade than this entire area. And 
of course the rapidly-growing cities of the Puget Sound 
region and the whole California coast are included in it. 
Without this the far West would make a worse showing. 
From such object lessons of population as this, it ap- 
pears that the great West is still the sparse and unsettled 
section of the country. It doubtless has a “great 
future,” but that future is yet to come.—Boston Tran- 
script. 








BALLAD OF THE Pi. YMOUTH WASHING. 


When Captain Standish of Plymouth town 
(Able and stroug, while the weak went down), 
With the six good men left sound and well, 
Labored for all, strange things befell! 

Half o’ the folk were under the snow; 

Famine and fever had laid them low; 

And the sick, too feeble for work or care, 

Were a burden the seven men must bear: 


Juardians, nurses, and serving-men, 

They: showed the stuff they were made of then! 
Nothing too lowly they found to do, 

Nor shirked to try when little they knew. 
They cooked, they cleaned, and their rough hands tried 
The tasks the women’s had thrown aside. 
They soothed and tended as best they :night; 
They mothered the orphaned babes at night. 
They gathered the garments foul, forgot, 

And linen stripped from the fever-cot, 

And sturdily faced. as a foe at bay, 

The toilsome terrors of washing-day! 

Brows bent sternly and anxious eye, 

Weapon unslung and sleeves rolled high, 
Brawny back bent over the tub, 

Great hands awkward to wring and rub, 

And lean, strong arms in the sudsy snow 
Tossing the linen to and fro— 


Strange to the peering sick folks’ eyes 
Captain Standish in such a guise! 


Bold Miles Standish, grfm at your tub, 

Down through the years we see you rub, 

And the water that whitens the web you hold 
Brightens your name till it shines like gold 
Clear and clean o’ the pride of war! 

Was fame e’er won at the wash before? 


Never a care for praise or blame, 
Never a thought of mock or shame, 
Soldier and captain, brave o’ the brave, 
Drudging, ungrudging, to serve and save! 
—Ethel Parton, in St. Nicholas. 








ABOUT PANAMA. 
The commerce of Panama amounts to about $3,000,000 
per annum, its population to about 300,000, and its area 
to 31,571 square miles, or nearly equal to that of the 


‘ state of Indiana. These figures are supplied by the de- 


partment of commerce and labor through its bureau of 
statistics, and are the latest available data on commerce, 
population and area. Those of commerce are from the’ 
reports of the United States consuls at Panama and 
Colon, which have just been received, and not yet pub- 
lished; those of population are based upon the latest offi- 
cial estimate, which shows the population in 1881, and 
was based upon the census of 1871; while the figures of 
area are from accepted geographical authorities and are 
those of the area of the department of Panama of the 
Colombian republic. The principal ports are Panama, 
on the Pacific coast, and Colon, on the Atlantic side, 
and these ports are visited annually by more than 1,000 
vessels, which land over 1,000,000 tons of merchandise 
and nearly 100,000 passengers, chiefly for transfer over 
the Panama railway, forty-seven miles in length, con- 
necting the Pacific port of Panama with the Atlantic port 
of Colon. 

Colon, or Aspinwall as it is sometimes called, has a 
population of about 3,000 persons. The city of Panama 
has a population of about 25,000. It was founded in 
1519, burned in 1671, and rebuilt in 1673, while Colon is 
of much more recent date, having been founded in 1855. 

The population, which, as already indicated, amounts in 
number to ahout 300,000, is composed of various ele- 
ments—Spanish, Indian, negro, and a limited number 
from the European countries and the United States, es- 
pecially those engaged in commerce and transportation 
and the operation of the Panama railway. A consider- 
able number of the population is composed of persons 
brought to the isthmus as laborers for the construction 
of the canal, and of their descendants. Since the aboli- 
tion of slavery in Jamaica a considerable number of 
blacks and mulattoes have settled on the isthmus as 
small dealers and farmers, and in some villages on the 
Atlantic side they are said to be in the majority, and, as 
a result the English language is much in use, especially 
on the Atlantic side. Some of the native population 
have retained their customs, speech and physical type, 
especially those in the western part of the province, and 








TWO IMPORTANT MODERN 
LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 





MULLER and WENCKEBACH’S 
Gluck Auf 


A FIRST GERMAN READER 


Commended by teachers in the following terms : — 


“Has the real German atmosphere.” 

“ Takes the student into the heart of German life.” 
“ An excellent preparation for deeper reading.” 
“ Practical in plan.” 

** Unique and interesting.” 


+ 
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ALDRICH and FOSTER’S - 
French Reader 


A new book adapted to accompany or follow 
elementary grammatical work in second- 
ary schools and colleges. 





An opinion from JosEPH S. Forp, Professor of 
French, Phillips-Exeter Academy : — 


“The Reader seems to me in every way 
attractive, and more than that, thoroughly 
practical. It contains the features 
which have come to seem most desirable to 
teachers of modern languages, and adds some 
new and useful devices of its own.” 
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claim to be descendants of the natives found in that sec- 
tion by the Spaniards when they discovered and con- 
quered the country. 

Of the commerce of Panama, the United States supplies 
a larger share than any other country. The importa- 
tions at the port of Colon during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1903, amounted to $952,684, of which $614,179 was 
from the United States, $119,086 from France, $118,322 
from England, $76,386 from Germany. The figures of 
the fiscal year 1903 show a considerable increase over 
those of 1902, in which the value of the imports at Colon 
were $776,345. Of the $614,179 imports from the United 
States at Colon in 1903, $200,744 was dry goods, $189,333 
provisions, $59,890 coal, $38,642 lumber, $32,900 kerosene, 
$30,400 liquors, and $31,940 hardware. The value of the 
importations from the United States in 1903 exceeded 
those of 1902 by about $160,000. The exports to the 
United States from Colon in 1903 amounted to $173,370, of 
which $75,432 was bananas, $54,960 cocoanuts, $12,472 
wurtle shells, $9,400 ivory nuts, $6,460 hides, and $5,924 
coffee. 

From the port of Panama the exports to the United 
States in the fiscal year 1903 amounted to $193,342, of 
which $56,767 was hides, $49,974 india rubber, $27,805 
cocobolo nuts, $16,598 ivory nuts, $13,372 deerskins, and 
$6,908 coffee. The consul at Panama states that the im- 
ported articles come mostly from England, Germany, 
france, Italy and the United States, but gives no statis- 
tics of the imports. 

Panama is connected with San Francisco by a weekly 
steamer schedule operated by the Pacific Mail Steamship 
company, and with Valparaiso by a weekly steamer 
schedule operated by the Pacific Steam Navigation com- 
pany and South American Steamship company. Two 
passenger and two freight trains leave Panama daily for 
Colon and Colon daily for Panama. The time for pas- 
Senger trains over the forty-seven miles of railway is 
three hours. 

From Panama there is one cable line north to Ameri- 
can ports, and one to the south. The actual time con- 
sumed in communicating with the United States and re- 
ceiving an answer is usually about four hours. There 
are also cable lines from Colon to the United States and 
Europe. 

The money of the country is silver, the rate of ex- 


change having averaged duri 
ng the 
per cent, 6 past year about 150 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 

IN THE DAYS OF GIANTS. By Abbie Farwell Brown 
author of “The Book of Saints and Friendly Beasts ” 
and “The Lonesomest Doll,” with Six Illustrations t, 
E. Boyd Smith. 4 Park Street, Boston, 85 Fifth ytd 
nue, New York, 378-388 Wabash Avenue, Chicago: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. School Edition. lone 
Price, po apy net, postpaid, Bas 
In recording the world’s legends for ch 

been a deplorable neglect of the rich wore a ne 
to us from Scandinavian sources. Especially has this 
been the case among school readers. With this in mind 
Miss Brown has here collected sixteen stories of the gods, 
giants, and dwarfs of the Norse mythology. She treats 
them as real beings, whose ambitions, rivalries, loves 
and hates make stories of very great interest ; “Thor 
and His Hammer,” “Loki and His Mischief,” “Balder” 
and the great “Odin” are clothed with fresh attractive- 
ness by Miss Brown’s lively imagination. Mr. Smith’s 
illustrations are delightful reproductions of the quaint 
conceits of these old legends, which cannot fail to catch 
the fancy of young people. 

This attractive volume has already been use = 
fully as a study in the intermediate pi “ yr 
states, and in the most exacting schools in Newport 
The contents include: “The Beginning of Things ” 
“How Odin Lost His Eye,” “Kvasir’s Blood,” “The Giant 
Builder,” “The Magic Apples,” “Skadi’s Choice,” “The 
Dwarf’s Gifts,” “Loki’s Children,” “The Quest of the 
Hammer,” “The Giantess Who Would Not,” “Thor’s Visit 
to the Giants,” “Thor’s Fishing,” “Thor’s Duel,” “In the 
Giant’s House,” “Balder and the Mistletoe,” “The 
Punishment of Loki,” and a pronouncing vocabulary of 


proper names. 


MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. By Albert Lavignac, Paris 
Conservatory. With 94 Illustrations and 510 Exam- 
ples in Musical Notation. Translated “by William 
Marchant. American Appendix by H. E. Krehbiel. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co, Cloth. 518 pp. Price, 
$1.75; postage, 15 cents. 

This is a highly interesting and invaluable book, 
covering, as does no other work, all phases of the his- 
tory, science, art, literature of music, and biography of 
musicians of all times and countries. Here the profes- 
sional and amateur find satisfaction and delight. 
Closely as it is condensed, there is no less juiciness than 
in a more elaborate presentation. All the well-defined 
notions of whatever forms the substratum of every 
musician’s serious study are here, as is that which tends 
to cultivate a love for musical art by unveiling the 
machinery and methods, many of which are slightly 
known, even to the most enlightened people. It is a 
delight to any intelligent person, however little he may 
know of music, and it is refreshing and inspiring to stu- 
dent musicians. 


THE MISLAID UNCLE. By Evelyn Raymond. New 


York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. Price, 60 cents, net. 
A little girl travels as a human express parcel three 
thousand miles across the continent. The complications 


of this story for children are amusing. The adventures 

of the little heroine hold the attention from the time she 

starts upon her journey. The tale is told in a spirited 
way, and is further enlivened by excellent drawings by 

Merrill. The book belongs to a new series of “Twentieth 

Century Juveniles,” by popular authors. There are four 

excellent illustrations. 

JEWEL STORY BOOK. By Florence A. Evans. Akron, 
O.: The Saalfield Publishing Company. Cloth. 102 
pp. Price, 60 cents. 

A singular little book grouping all the traditions that 
have grown up about the various jewels—the topaz, the 
emerald, the pearl, the amethyst, etc. There are sixteen 
of these stories in all, and as fanciful and fascinating as 
one could wish. The book will specially appeal to the 
highly imaginative child. 


WANDER FOLK IN WONDERLAND. By FEdith 
Guerrier. Drawings by Edith Brown. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. Cloth. 123 pp. 

This is a book of Animal Fable stories designed in text 
and pictures to delight the children. as it surely will. 
“The Patient Walrus,” “The Mouse Butterfly,” “Travels 
of Wanderfoot,” “Why the Kangaroo was Made,” “The 
Discontented Prairie Dog,” “Ai and the Three Armadil- 
los,” are the themes treated of and in such a highly im- 
aginative way, that they will attract the attention of the 
little folks the long winter evenings just before us. The 
forty-two drawings are a very befitting accompaniment 
to the text. 


BOSTON—THE PLACE AND THE PEOPLE. By M. 
A. DeWolfe Howe. Illustrated by Louis A. Holman. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 400 pp. 
Price, $2.50, net. o 
An elegant gift book for the approaching holiday sea- 

son. Everything interesting in Boston—past or present 
~-seems to be included in the author’s story. Stirring 
events in its early history, its points of interest, its re- 
ligion. its worthies in literature. art, politics, and states- 
manship, are all told forth with greatest care. That 
Boston has had much to do with the progress of man- 
kind is the dominant thought in the author’s mind as 
he writes. And most worthily does he maintain that 
thought. Mr. Holman’s illustrations are of the choicest, 
ane greatly assist in making the text vivid and impres- 
8ive, 

CHILDREN OF THE ARCTIC. By the Snow Baby and 
Her Mother. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Com- 
pany. Cloth. 120 pp. Tlustrated. Price, $1.20. 
Those interested in Lieutenant Peary’s Arctic explo- 

rations learned with delight about ten vears ago that a 

little dauehter had been born in the Peary home, far 

away in the Northern Snowland. She was called Marie 

Ahnighite—Ah-ni-ghi-to. This pretty, copiously illus- 

trated book is the story of a trip by Mrs. Peary and the 

little girlie some years afterwards, in the staunch ship 








“Windward,” to visit |= 
“Dad,” as Ahnighito calls 
him. The child’s letteis 
are charming, and the de- 
scriptions by the mother 


THE VALUE OF MAPS 





most vivid. Here one 





may read about icebergs 
and Eskimos; about wal- 
ruses and narwhals; about 

eider ducks and auks; | 
about polar bears and 

their hunters; in short, 2 
about everything that 
makes up the strange life 
of Greenland. And the 
pictures are all about 
what the Snow Baby and 
her Mother really saw. It 
is one of the books that 
our boys and girls will 
revel in, for it is surely 
bound to find its way into 
thousands of American 
homes at the Christmas- 
tide so close at hand. 


maps. 


THE STORY OF THE 
BRITONS. By Hubert 
M. Skinner, Ph. D. Chi- 
cago and New York: A. 
Flanagan Company. 235 
pp. Illustrated. Cloth, 
75 cents. 

There is always some- 
thing about those ancient 
Britons to stir even the 
most sluggish blood, and 
Dr. Skinner has _ seized 
upon many of the 
most famous of them, 
Boadicea, Cymbeline, 
King Lear, Caracta- 
cus, and others, to make 
the reader familiar with 
their heroism and en- 
deavors. The story of 
King Arthur is told in 
most graphic languaze. 
These old British tales are, 
as Henry Reed well says, 
“the very witchcraft of 
history,” and the anthor 
renders us a service in re- 
producing them. 


studying people. 


map is carefully 





CfHE LITTLE FOREST- 
ERS. A Story of Field 
and Woods. By Clar- 
ence Hawkes. With 








HE dap is already bere when accurate and 
couvenient maps are considered an essential 
part of the equipment of every school. Few 
teachers would undertake to teach the subject 

of geography or history without a set of down-to-date 

A few years ago it was enough to bave a wall 
map of the United States, but at the close of the Spanish 
War we found ourselves interested in the geography of 
both Europe and Asia. 
Africa has revised the map of that continent and created 
a-new interest in its geography. 
Exposition, the Pan-American Congress, and the plans 

for the Panama Canal have turned our eves anew 
loward South America, whose geography is practically 
unknown to the American people. 
worldwide, and we are of necessity becoming a geography- 


Messrs. Rand, McNally & Company have been the - 


largest map makers in, America. 
sponds to the *‘ Sierling’’ mark on silverware, and stands 


for accuracy, completeness, and convenience. 
information is secured from official sources, and each 


RAND, MCNALLY & COMPANY, CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 


The recent conflict. in South 


The Pan-American 


Our interests are now 
ae & & For nearly fifty years 
Their imprint corre- 
Their 


revised with each printing. : : : : 

















Fourteen Illustrat’ons : 
by Charles Copeland, © —~ 











New York: T. Y. Crow- rie 

ell & Co. Price, (cents, net. 

Mr. Hawkes’s close, sympathetic study of a dog, which 
awakened such general interest last year, is now fol- 
lowed by a book of bird and animal stories that will es- 
tablish the author’s reputation still more firmly as a na- 
His style is especially adapted to children, 
being easy, conversational, and vivid. He has hit upon 
a plan, also, which must inevitably chain the attention 
of every child who picks up the book. He has given the 
animals speaking parts, and pictured the woodland world 
s they themselves see it. 
oo being a source of interest and instruction to 
the wide-awake boy and girl, this book will serve 
another high end. It will teach kindness toward every 


living creature. 
“The Little Foresters” 
of readers for its author, among both youn 


ture writer. 


is sure to win a yet larger circle 
g and old. 


THE HEART OF ROME. By Marion Crawford. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 396 pp. 

Was there ever a greater adept in tangling up the 
affairs of a youthful couple, and then disengaging every 
snarl. than Marion Crawford? This he does in “The 
Heart of Rome” most successfully. Sabina Conti and 
Marius Malipieri are enmeshed in circumstances from 
which there seems no honorable escape, but ag geo 
turns their wav at last. There is no moralizing in aor 
novel, but a sincere desire to mate living men — 
women “happv in a novel, if one cannot do it in haem 
life.” “Incredible!” Every one will say here and t 5° 
as he reads; but “satisfactory!” by the time he is 
through. 

GFOGRAPHIC INFLUENCE IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 
Bv Albert Perrv Brigham, Colgate Universitv. os 
ton: Ginn & Co. Cloth, re Aes staat wn 25 us- 

a ‘rie 95 (postage cents). 
tera pac oa the ater valuable school books 
of recent time. It is a new view of geoveraphvy. it ~ 

wholecore, it is fascinating, it is 9 revelation. oe il- 

justrations ere incomparablyv beautiful and useful. an 

the work of an accurate scholar, a clear and fore! a 

and a good teacher. Among the themes receiving 

enerial treatment are: “The Eastern Gatewav of es 

United States.” “The Appalachian Barrier, The Grea 

Lates and American Commerce,” “The Civil War. and 

“Mines and Mountain Life.” Closing chapters deal bee 

the vnity and diversity of American life, and with physi- 


g » as affecting American destiny. 
rae etn he found particularly interesting end 


The book will 
valuable to stydents and teachers of geography and his- 
torv, but it will also appeal to the general reader. The 
, ce number of rare and attractive photographs 


verv large 
and the numerous maps are highly important. 


writer 


J ffrey Chaucer. 

THE CANTERBURY TALES. By Geoffre; 
With an Introduction by Thomas R. Lounsbury, Pro- 
fessor of English Literature in Yale University. Por- 
trait frontispiece. Astor Bdition. 426 and 428 West 








2 eye 


Broadway, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 386 

pp. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

To the very complete “Astor Edition of Poets” T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. have just added Chaucer’s “Canterbury 
Tales.” The “Astor Edition” has long been known to 
teachers, students, and general readers because of its 
helpful notes and introductions—features not departed 
from in the present case. Professor Lounsbury of Yale 
contributes a full and incisive introduction, and the text 
of the poems is followed by a Glossarial Index of some 
forty. pages, giving in alphabetical order every obsolete 
word or phrase, its part of speech, and definition. With 
this index alone the reader may become fairly proficient 
in Chaucerian English—certainly enough so to read un- 
aided these fine old stories With pleasure and profit. The 
Yhaucerian spelling is preserved, but in modern type. 

A common impression prevails that Chaucer is a very 
difficult author to read or to understand. The belief is 
largely due to the unfamiliar orthography; it looks un- 
couth, and therefore is deemed hard. But all difficulties 
arising from this source disappear after brief study. On 
the other hand, Chaucer’s style, like that of all early 
writers of genius, is characterized by perfect simplicity 
and by consequent clearness of expression. There are 
very few sentences which will tax the reader’s compre- 
hension; and familiarity with this Father of English 
poets can be attained in the original with comparative 
ease. 

Despite the low price placed on the “Astor” volumes, 
they will be found well printed on good paper and well 
bound in handsome cloth covers. “Canterbury Tales” is 


no exception to the rule. 

OVER THE BORDER. A Romance. By Robert Barr, 
author of “The Victor,” “Tekla,” “In the Midst of 
Alarm,” etc. New York: Frederick A Stokes & Co. 
Cloth. 400 pp. Price, $1.50. 

A thrilling story of border life in the times of Oliver 
Cromwell. Francis Hamilton of noble birth and Wil- 
liam Armstrong, a Scotchman, are the principal charac- 
ters, and the journey across England and back to visit 
Charles I., gives scope for the descriptive text. Intrigue, 
deceit. valor and love are intermingled artistically. No 
one who reads far enovgh into the book to become in- 
terested in the story will be inclined to lay it aside, until 
the happy and not wholly unexpected conclusion is 


reached on the last page. 


THOUGHTS FROM EMERSON. By Ann Biachelor. 
Bostcn: James H. Earle & Co. Extra paper and bind- 
ing. Price, 75 cents. 

Ann Bachelor has the rare gift of finding the gems in 

a great author’s works. She has shown it before in her 

“Ruskin Year Book” and “Carlyle Year Book,” but in 

neither has she been so entirely successful as in the case 

of Emerson from whom she has culled 365 choice pas- 
sages, one for every day in the year. 








[Continued on page 384.) 
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Aids Digestion 


Horstord’s 
Phosphate 


Half a teaspoon in half a glass 
of water after meals removes the 
distress, oppression and “all 
gone” feeling. Gives good appe- 
tite, perfect digestion and restful 
sleep. 


A tonic for mental, 
aud physical weakness. 





Nervous 


our druggist can’t supply you we will send 
hn? mt wg prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents 
RuMFoRD CHEMICAL W orkS, Providence, .i.I. 











EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading ,are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


December 4-5: New Jersey High School 
Teachers’ Associaticn, Newark; W. A. 
Wetzel, Trenton, president. 


Christmas week: Associated Academic 
Principals, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Christmas week: Idaho State Teachers’ 
Association, Moscow. 


Christmas week: Indiana State Teachers’ 
Association, Indianapolis. 
Christmas week: Missouri State Teach- 
‘ ers’ Association, Kansas City. 


Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of School Examiners, Columbus. 


Christmas week: Ohio State Association 
of Township Superintendents, Columbus. 


Christmas week: South Dakota State 
Teachers’ Association, Madison. 


Christmas week: Washington 
Teachers’ Association, Everett. 


December 26: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 


December 26-28: Michigan State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Grand Rapids. 


December 26-30: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 


December 26-28: Colorado State Teachers’ 
Association, Denver. 


December 26-27: Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association, Springfield. 


On or about December 26: Florida State 
Teachers’ Association, Ocala. 

December 26-28: Wisconsin State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Milwaukee. 

December 26-29: Southern Educational 
Association, Columbia, 8. C. 

On or about December 27: Texas State 
Teachers’ Association, Waco. 

December 28-31: National Commercial 
Teachers’ Federation, Cincinnati, O. 
December 27-31: Iowa State Teachers’ 

Association, Des Moines. 

December 28-30: Louisiana State Public 
School Teachers’ Association, Ruston. 
December 29-31: Arkansas Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock. President, W. 

A. Crawford, Philadelphia. 

December 29-31: South Dakota Educa- 
tional Association, Aberdeen. 

December 29-31: Montana State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Anaconda. 
December 29-30-31: Michigan 
Teachers’ Association, Ann Arbor. 

December 29-31: Kansas State Teachers’ 
Association, Topeka. 

December 29-31: Indiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. 

December 30-January 1: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Atlanta, Ga. 

December 30-January 3: California 
Teachers’ Association, Pacific Grove. 

December 31-January 3: Nebraska State 
Teachers’ Association, Lincoln. 
February 23-24-25: N. E. A. Department 
of Superintendence, Atlanta, Ga. 


State 


State 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


VERMONT. 


State Superintendent of Education 
Walter E. Ranger has been holding state 
educational meetings in Bennington 
county in the following places: Heart- 
wellville, November 11; Pownal, Novem- 
ber 12; South Shaftsbury, November 13; 
Arlington, November 17; Peru, November 
18; Manchester Centre, November 19; 
Rupert, November 20. He has been as- 
sisted in these meetings by Principal 
John L. Alger, State Normal School, John- 
son; County Examiner J. F. Allison, 
North Bennington; Superintendent Al- 
bert W. Varney, Bennington; Principal 
John E. Stetson, Wilmington; Principal 
John E. Colburn, Manchester. A series of 
like meetings will be held in Rutland 
county in December. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LITTLETON. A teachers’ institute in 
connection with the Ammonoosuc Valley 
Teachers’ Association was held at Little- 
ton November 13. The program was as 
follows: Morning session—Music; ad- 
dress of welcome, Judge Albert S. Batch- 
ellor of Littleton; class exercise in his- 
tory, Miss Stella M. Osgood of Littleton; 
physiology, Superintendent Ernest L. Sil- 
ver of Rochester; first year Latin, Miss 
A. L. Williams of Whitefield; business. 
Afternoon session—“Language in the 
Grades,” Miss Nellie S. Laughlin of Lis- 
bon; “Educational Progress and Needs,” 
report from the Educational Council, 
Principal S. W. Robertson of Woodsville; 
“My Ideal Teacher,’ Superintendent Sil- 
ver. Evening—The Relation of the 
Community to the School,” the Rev. H. 
C. McDougall of Franklin. 

The following officers for the ensuing 
year were elected by the Ammonoosuc 
Valley Association: President, Miss Nel- 
lie Langhlin of Lisbon; vice-president, M. 
C. Smart of Littleton; secretary, Miss Ina 
Parker of Whitefield; treasurer, Principal 
J. J. Mallowney of Bath; executive com- 
mittee, Principal Green of Bethlehem, 
Miss Bertha Hildreth of Lisbon, Miss 
Stella Osgood of Lisbon. The nominating 
committee included Principal P. W. 
Robertson of Woodsville, Miss Bertha 
Hildreth of Lisbon, and Miss Eva Roberts 
of Littleton. 


TILTON. The tenth annual meeting of 
the New Hampshire Association of Acad- 
emy Teachers was held at Tilton Semi- 
nary November 13. President F. W. 
Preston, principal of the New Hampton 
Literary Institute, opened the meeting 
with an address of welcome, and also 
gave an address on the history of sec- 
ondary education in the state. Principal 
Alfred E. Stearns of Phillips Andover 
Academy gave an address on “The Life 
and the Services of Dr. C. F. P. Bancroft 
of Phillips Andover.” “Industrial Edu- 
cation” was the theme of a discourse by 
President W. D. Gibbs of the New Hamp- 
shire College. President Gibbs explained 
the work of the State College, and made 
a plea for more industrial education, 
pointing to its needs in the educational 
system. Professor Walter Ballon .Jacobs 
of Brown University closed the after- 
noon’s program with a paper on “The Ser- 
vice Which the Secondary School Owes to 
the State.” Professor Jacobs emphasized 
the idea of training the sympathies and 








FREE LESSONS by Mail in Simplified Pitmanic 


Shorthand for new beginners who may qualify as 
teachers. Always enciose return postage. You'll 
have no treuble to learn. FRANCIS J. STEIN, Au- 
thor, 3]st and Cumberland Sts., P hiladelphia, Pe nna. 


‘THE STUDY- GUIDE SERIES. 


Single copies, each. . 50e. 
Five copies or more, each | . 40. 
Special low price fur large classes. 


A Guide to English Syntax (Ready ct. 10th). 
A practical study of the syntax of Irving’s essays. 
The Stage-Coach, and The Mutability of Literature. 

The Study of Ivanhoe. New edition, with special] 
map of lvanhoe Land. 

Published by H. A. DAviIpson, Albany, N. Y. 


HUMANE CALENDAR. 


Handsome half-.tone print from original photograph 
and pointed paragraphs on the care of animals, suit- 
able for homes, schools, offices, reading - rooms, 
stables and other public plac es. Size 11x14 inches; 
price for single calendars, 10 cents; postage, Scents; 
$6.00 per bu: dred; with name and address of an 
Humane Society printed on face - ecard, if desired. 
Order from L. HALL, 
356 Carpenter St., Provide nee, R. 1. 











morals of students. Miss Virginia Spen- 
cer of the State Normal School at 
Plymouth read a paper on “Self-Govern- 
ment in Schools.” “The Teaching of 
French in Secondary Schools” was the 
subject treated by Professor Robert L. 
Taylor of Dartmouth College, while the 
history of the New Hampshire Associa- 
tion of Academy Teachers was recounted 
by Principal Elmer E. French of the 
Rockland New Hampshire Military Acad- 
emy at West Lebanon. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, C. L. Plimp- 
ton, Tilton Seminary, Tilton; vice-presi- 
dent, E. W. Kemp, Sanborn Seminary, 
Kingston; secretary, Miss A. M. Greene, 
Pembroke; treasurer, Isaac Walker, Pem- 
broke Academy, Pembroke; executive 
committee, E. E. French, Rockland 
New Hampshire Military Academy, West 
Lebanon, S. F. Carpenter, McGaw Normal 
Institute, Reed’s Ferry, J. F. Morton, 
Proctor Academy, Andover. 


HANOVER. The winter concerts being 
arranged by Charles H. Morse, director of 
music, are likely to be successful. A sub- 
scription list among the faculty has been 
generally signed, and now at least 100 
tickets must be taken from the undergrad- 
uates to secure enough to get high-class 
musicians from Boston and New York. 

M. Andre Michel, the official lecturer of 
the “Alliance Francais” for 1903, gave a 
lecture November 16 at Wilder hall on 
“L’Art Francais au 19 me Siecle de Dela- 
croix a Millet.” The French department 
had charge of the affair. 


m 





LOW RATES TO MONTREAL, QUE- 
BEC, ST. HYACINTHE, AND SHER- 
BROOKE VIA BOSTON & MAINE 
RAILROAD. 


A mid-winter trip to Canada! Imagine 
it! An opportunity to visit the famous old 
cities of: Montreal, St. Hyacinthe, Sher- 
brooke or Quebec in the winter season at 
low rates is what the Boston & Maine 
railroad offers commencing December 2x. 
Indeed, the person who contemplates a 
vacation in the winter time can choose no 
better place. During December and Jan 
uary the fun of the Canadian winter is at 
its height. The great winter sport, 
hockey, is having full swing; the curling 
matches, exciting and thrilling, are en- 
gaged in by both men and boys; the pop- 
ular toboggan slides are alive with adults 
and children; while sport and necessity 
eall in the use of the celebrated snow- 
shoes. Skating races are daily occur- 
ences; the ponds and rivers are thronged, 
and the merry jingle of the sleigh bells is 
heard. All these are every-day scenes 
during the winter in Canada. This year 
more than ever, sports and enjoyments for 
the visitors will be looked after; and 
Quebec has already mapped out a pro- 
gram. It is the idea of the larger cities 
to add to their natural endowments at- 
tractions which will make them popular 
as winter resorts. The sharp piercing air 
has an invigorating effect, a healthful 
frigidity, which will be appreciated. 

In Montreal the beautiful churches are 
gorgeously decorated after Christmas, and 
also in preparation for the great Canadian 
festival, New Year’s, when a joyful sea- 
son commences. Notre Dame and St. James 
are the principal churches, and indeed 
they are magnificent edifices. Mt. Royal, 
overlooking the city of Montreal, is a great 
visiting place for tourists. Sherbrooke, 
P. Q., is an interesting Canadian city, not 
so well known nor so large as Montreal, 
but. like St. Hyacinthe, a typical French 
town. 

Quebec, noted as America’s most famous 





* stronghold, is one of the most interesting 


cities on the continent. The visitor always 
journeys to the fortifications on the 
“Plains of Abraham,’ where the noted 
generals, Montcalm and Wolfe, gave up 
their lives. The churches are beautiful 
and the famous shrine, St. Anne De 
Beaupre, is only a short ride from the 
city. 

Don’t miss the opportunity to visit these 
cities, the rates are greatly reduced, al- 
most one-half, for the round trip from Bos- 
ton and many principal stations. The 
hotels are all first-class and amply weil 
prepared to take care of all visitors. 

Tickets are good going December 28 ty 
21. inclusive; returning in time to arrive 
at destination not after January 25. For 
list of rates and stations, see Boston & 
Maine posters or inquire of D. J. Flanders. 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent. 
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Isaac Pitman’s ‘Shorthand. 


OFFICIALLY ADOPTED BY THE 


New York High School of Commerce, 


GIRLS’ TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, and 
BR'KLYN (N. Y.) COM'L HIGH SCHOOL. 


” OTF 


“Jsaac Pitman’s Shorthené Inatructor,”’ 27 
pp., $1.50. Send for Trial Lesson. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Square, West, N.Y, 


PENCERIAN 
TEEL PENS 


ARE 


RESILIENT. 


SAMPLES FREE TO TEACHERS. 
RESILIENCY is THE SECRET OF 


A SMOOTH, EASY-WRITING PEN. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co., 
349 Broadway, New York. 











Cc . M 
Mass. Gas. 


Our weekly market letter, cow ready for de- 
livery, is devoted tothe Financial Situation, 
Mass, Gas, Reading, and Union Pacific. A 
copy will be mailed upon application, and we 
respectfully solicit a shure of your patronage. 


INTEREST allowed on deposits. 

ADVANCES made on collateral. 

NEW YORK and BOSTON STOCKS 
bought and sold on commissivn fur cash, or 
carried on margin. 

PRIVATE WIRE to New York. 

DISPATCHES from the leading Financial 
Agencies at our clients’ disposal. 








(er It often happens that a person re- 

ceiving our weekly market letter 
has an account with another’ broker 
which may not be satisfactory. Should 
you be in this position and wish to trans- 
fer your account to us, we would be glad 
to arrange it without trouble or expense 
to you. If this suggestion meets with 
your approval, kindly advise us, either 
personally or by mail, »and we will give 
the matter our immediate attention. 


Corey, Milliken & Co., 
(Established 1890.) 
BOND AND STOCK BROKERS, 
310, 311 and 312 Exchange Building, 
BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE ATTENDANOK. 


Since our recent publication of college 
attendance the following institutions, 
whose date of opening is later than those 
printed, have reported: — 


University of Alabama .-............ 395 
Fee Te oaks eio shiek ei di ces 2,975 
University of Chicago ............. 2,356 
University of Illinois ............. 3,824 
Indiana University ...... pid 253% 767 
State University of Iowa .......... 1,375 
WeUemley CGO so oii cei cv ccenced 978 
Columbia University .............. 4,512 
Ohio State University ............ 1,687 
University of Vermont ............ 348 


4- 
> 





Dr. Pellet—‘“I hate to twit on facts, Mr. 
Pharmer, but how many persons do you 
suppose you have killed by putting up the 
wrong medicine?” 

Mr. Pharmer—‘“Can’t say; but think of 
the lives I have saved by failing to follow 
your prescriptions.” 








DEWEY & CO., Bankers 


27 State St., Boston 
Notes of N. E. Teachers Discounted 


Repayments weekly or monthly, according 
to pay-days. Correspondence invited. eow 
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At a most attractive price, 
we offer an absolutely safe 
investment security payiny 
8% per cent. quarterly divi- 
dends, and steadily advanc- 
ing in value. Particulars 
upon application. 


A. H. BUTLER & CO. 


19 Congress Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Providence, New York, Chicago, San Francisco 
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Established 1887. 


L. E. LEWIS & CO. 


BANKERS and BROKERS, 
35 CONGRESS ST., BOSTON. 


Speculative and Investment Ac- 
counts Solicited, 


Direct Wires. Exceptional Equip- 
ment for Rapid Execution of 
orders. 


MARKET LETTER SENT FREE. 





The desire to increase one’s in- 
come is universal and is to be 
commended. Frugality is the 
stepping-stone tu wealth. 

As the mind of youth is better 
developed by one interested and 
conversant with modern methods 
rather than by antique forms, so 
may your interests be more care. 
fully looked aiter if an expert 
Broker who makes “ speculative 
investments” a specialty, js em- 
ployed. 

Safety is the first essential to 
be considered when investing 
savings. in this connection we 
call your attention to our Firm, 
and solicit correspondence per- 
taining to Stock Investment, 
either for cash or on suitable 
margin, Same being satistactory 
to you, & share of your patron 
age will be highly esteemed. 

We have aselected list of Stand- 
ard Stocks that “will return very 
much higher rates of interest 
than can be obtained from Sav- 
ings Banks, and which we regard 
equally safe. 


We guarantee the same rate of inter- 
est for one vear on any investment 
we advise, 


We furnish a Chart showing course of prices 


which will be found both instructive and interest 
ing. This will be sent to any address free upon 
request. 


The best holiday gifts are useful gifts, and one of 
the most useful is the New and Enlarged Edition of 


WEBSTER’S 


INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY 
of English, Biography, Geography, Fiction, Etc, 
Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting 





The New Edition contains 25,000 New Words 
New Gazetteer of the World 
New Biographical Dictionary 

2380 Pages, 


5000 Illustrations. Rich Bindings. 


Why Not Give Some OneThis Useful Christmas Present ? 
FRE E—“A Test in Pronunciation,’’ 


Instructive and entertaining for the whole family. 
Iljustrated pamphlet also free. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Fifty two-c®nt stamps sent us, as a trial 
order, willsecure.1H# kKbuUCATOR one year, 
(a 48 page profusely illustrated, Dollar Method 


Paper for teachers), THE WoRLD’S REVIEW 


The Greatest Offer 


one year, (a 16page Weekly CURRENT TOPIC 
paper), and a full series of our BUSY SEAT 


You Ever Heard Of! 


WorK, 5complete subjects. Total value $2.50. 
For 5c additional we will send you The Normal 
Instructor and Teachers’ World 1 year. Address, 
THE EDUCATOR, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE DAY. 





TURKISH SOLDIERS BANISHED. 


They must have acted atrociously in 
Macedonia, when the sultan of Turkey is 
willing to banish his own troops. But 
705 of them have been found guilty of 
such outrages about Adrianople that they 
have been exiled to Yemen in Arabia. 
If a good-sized sand-storm should cover 
tnem out of sight on their journey south, 
the civilized world would not shed more 
than one or two small tears over such 
cruel wretches. 


ONLY ANOTHER REVOLUTION. 

We say “only another,” because San 
Domingo is in revobhution, more or less 
serious, all the time. This time the at- 
tempt is to re-seat Jiminez as president. 
A despatch from Cape Haytien November 
10 announced that, after three days’ 
fighting, President Wos y Gill had taken 
refuge with the German consul in Santo 
Domingo, and that this city had been 
shelled by the insurgent forces, though 
little damage had been done. As the 
situation at Puerto Plata had subsided, 


reach the summit of Mount McKinley, in 
Alaska, but did not succeed because of 
the boldness of the glaciers and the per- 
pendicular granite slopes. This is the 
highest mountain in North America, be- 
ing 20,400 feet above sea-level. Mr. Cook 
does not think it can be scaled from the 
western side, but it may be possible from 
the eastern slope. Some of the highest 
peaks in other countries are:— 


Mount Everest, Asia........ ..-29,000 feet 
Aconcagua, South America....23,091 feet 
Kilimanjaro, Africa............19,680 feet 
Mont Blanc, Switzerland.......15,800 feet 
Mauna Kea, Hawaii...........13,808 feet 
Kinabalu, Borneo........... .- 18,094 feet 


EASTERN WINTER RESORTS: EGYPT 


With the increasing steamship service 
between our Atlantic ports and the Med- 
iterranean, numbers of Americans plan to 
spend a section of the winter in Egypt. 
Landing at Alexandria, they take in 
Cairo, and then go up the Nile to Luxor 
and Assouan. The climate of the Upper 
Nile valley is said to be as near perfec- 
tion in winter as any part of the East. 
And then there are the famous ruins of 





SOZODONT 


THE FAVORITE 


Tooth Powder 


FOR HALF A CENTURY. 
Finest quality. Patent top can. 
PREPARED BY 


HALL & RUCKEL, NEw York 
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FOREFATHERS’ ROCK, PLYMOUTH 


[From Brigham’s * Geographic Influences in American History.” Ginn & Company.] 





the cruiser Baltimore had gone to Santo 
Domingo, where the war cloud was set- 
tling most heavily. 


SHOES BY THE MILLION. 


American shoes are being exported in 
constantly increasing numbers. In 1880 
only 375,000 pairs were sent abroad; in 
1900, about 3,000,000 pairs; but in 1902 
the number had grown to 4,000,000 pairs, 
worth about $6,000,000. And where are 
they chiefly sent? To Great Britain, 
about $2,000,000 worth; to British Aus- 
tralasia, about $1,000,000 worth; over 
$500,000 worth to Mexico; and about 
$500,000 worth to Cuba, and also to 
Canada. Germany has been reluctant to 
buy our shoes, but while we sold her in 
1892 only $12 worth, in 1902 we sent her 
$123,000 worth. 


STORM-CLOUD IN THE ORIENT. 


For some weeks past it has seemed as 
if war was almost certain between Japan 
and Russia. Russia has failed to evacu- 
ate Manchuria, as she had promised to 
do; and had also sent some troops into 
Korea. This was quite enough to exas- 
perate Japan, who resents the growing 
influence of Russia in her neighborhood. 
Under orders, the United States minister 
to Korea—Horace N. Allen—has just 
sailed from Yokohama, Japan, for 
Chemulpo, Korea, to look over and report 
upon the situation there. ‘A despatch 
from Tientsin announces that Russia has 
withdrawn her garrisons from Korea, and 
that that portion of the trouble is closed. 


A BRIGHT SPOT IN SPAIN. 

William Elroy Curtis—the American 
traveler—writes as if he were dis- 
enchanted with some portions of Spain, 
though there are in them some beautiful 
spots. But he seems peculiarly pleased 
with the Basque provinces of Spain, that 
lie along the Pyrenees, from the Medit- 
erranean to the Bay of Biscay and the 
Atlantic ocean. Especially is he gratified 
with the people there, with their strength 
of character, their pure morals, their 
progressive ideas, and their high sense 
of honor. San Sebastian, he says, is a 
comparatively new and modern city, and 
yet with many a building and a statuéd 
that remind one of famous historic days. 


AN UNSUCCESSFUL CLIMB. 


Barly in the past autumn, Dr. Fred- 
erick Cook, with a party, endeavored to 





Thebes, the temples of Luxor, Karnak, 
and Rameses to visit and enjoy. Upper 
Egypt is taking on quite a Saxon com- 
plexion, with good hotels, golf links, ten- 
nis courts, and a circulating library. 


THE RIVIERA. 

Among all the European winter resorts, 
the French and Italian Riviera holds the 
chief attractions. The sunshine is so 
brilliant and so continuous, the marine 
views so beautiful, the mountains as a 
background so bold, and the flowers so 
choice and fragrant as to make this sec- 
tion an ideal resort. Nice and San Remo 
are the gayest of the gay; Cannes, quiet, 
but beautiful; Mentone, genial; Alazzio 
and Spezia, exquisite. It is interesting 
to see how familiar many American 
people have become with these charming 
spots on the Mediterranean border. 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 

Upon presentation and surrender certifi- 
eates signed by superintendents, priuci- 
pals or presidents of various institutions, 
tickets will be sold December 16 to 22, 
1903, inclusive, with final limit January 8, 
to teachers and students of schools and 
colleges. For full information apply to 
George C. Daniels, N. E. P. A., 228 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. 
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A Snowy Line of Pearly Whiteness is 
the definition of a Sozodont smile. Re- 
fined women use Sozodont Liquid and 
Powder. 











IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 


in an open and free discussion up- 
on the irregularities of the English 
Language, you should read 


“@QUR LANGUAGE AS IT 
SHOULD BE,” 


A new magazine for Teachers, Schol 
ars, and Pupils. Send 5c, for sample 
copy to 


THE LANGUAGE PUBLISHING CO. 
Detroit, Michigan, U.S.A. 




















LHE BOSTON THEATRES. 


THE TREMONT. 

Of the popularity in Boston 
of “The Darling of the Gods” and 
of Miss Blanche Bates’ acting in the title 
character there can be no question, and 
it is creditable to the taste of ‘Boston thea- 
tre-goers that they have repeated the ver- 
dict pronounced upon it by New Yorkers 
during its two seasons run at the Belasco 
theatre. There are so many elements of 
Success in the production that it is unnec- 
essary to recite them in detail, but the 
features which‘ contribute the most largely 
to its extraordinary popularity are Miss 
Bates’ acting, the Japanese atmospher?2 
which invests the performance from begin- 
ning to end, the music which forms a run- 
ning accompaniment throughout the en- 
tire five acts, and the ensemble work of 
the large company which supports the 
star. It should be especially noted that 
the evening performances begin promptly 
at 7.45 o'clock. The engagement is posi- 
tively a limited one. 

KEITH'S THEATRE. 

The special feature at Keith's 
for the week of December 7 will 
be the debut in Boston of the now famous 
Vassar girls, a double quartette of tal- 
ented and handsome young women, who 
play artistically on cornets, trombones, 
saxaphones and wooden wind, engage in a 
graceful gavotte, and close with one of the 
prettiest electric novelty displays ever 
Some of the other entertainers will 
be Charles Kenna, a clever monologue 
comedian; Wilton brothers, horizontal bar 
performers; the Grand Opera trio, said to 
be the most capable vocalists ever heard 
in the varieties, and J. A. Murphy and 
Kloise Willard, in a comedy § sketch. 
‘Taffary’s dogs, one of the best animal acts 
yet imported from Europe, will likewise 
make their debut, and, while interesting 
to grown folks, will delight the juvenile 
patrons of the theatre more than any sim- 
ilar act exhibited in years. 


THE COLUMBIA. 

“A Girl from Dixie’ hold the boards at 
the Columbia for still another week, and 
judging by the size of the audiences and 
the enthusiasm displayed, might be con- 
tinued “till the robins nest again.’’ Small 
wonder! It is one of the brightest musical 
comedies of the season, and is headed by 
Irene Bentley, one of the most beautiful 
women upon the stage; and she has the 
benefit of a supporting company of es- 
pecial strength. Miss Bentley in the title 
role is doing quite the best work of her 
successful career, and is fitted with a part 
that exactly suits her. Her rare beauty, 
charm of manner and daintiness of ap- 
pearance have made an impression every- 
where. 


seen. 


THE GLOBE. 

Managers Weber and Fields have 
launched another successful production in 
“An English Daisy,’’ which was given its 
first presentation upon any stage in 
America at the Globe theatre on Tuesday 
night, and was an instantaneous hit. The 
plot of the piece, which is a well-con- 
nected and consistent story, hinges upon 
an heiress, who is the homeliest woman in 
the world, and whose father in his will, 
bequeathed her an enormous sum of 
money, which she could possess only. in 
the event of her marrying at an advanced 
age, or by: marrying some man who had 
performed an exceptionally brave act. She 
is an earnest wooer, but her attempts to 
secure a husband with the necessary qual- 
ifications are long unsuccessful. The en- 
tanglements and unravelling of the plot, 
and the numerous incidents and funny sit- 
uations continually cropping up form a 
most interesting and highly entertaining 
tale. The play is superbly mounted; the 
music is most tuneful; the costuming 
beautiful and attractive; the scenery gor- 
geous, and the electrical effects brilliant. 
In the cast are such well-known favorites 
as John C. Rice, Charles A. Bigelow, Miss 
Christie MacDonald, Miss Truly Shattuck, 
George Beane, Miss Clara Belle Jerome, 
Louis Wesley, Templar Saxe, and others 
of wide popularity. “An English Daisy” 
will be given every evening at 8, and 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons at 2. 
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The Song Method of 
Teaching Music in Schools 








From the 23d Annual School Report, 
Boston, Mass., March, 1903: 


* The Director suggests, and the {sug- 
gestion has my deliberate approval, that 
the Novello School Songs be supplied to all 
Primary Schools.” 

EDWIN P. SEAVER, 
Superintendent of Public Schools. 


The Novello Music Course, 


edited by Francis E. Howarp, is compiled 
principaily from the School songs referred 
to above. It consists of a Manual of 
Graded Sight Singing Exercises, Primer, 
and Ist, 2d, and 3d Readers. These Read- 
ers comply with the New Course of Study. 


FIRST READER: Continuation of Manu! 
and rrimer, Pakr I.—Uvison Exerci-es and 
Sungs, ded on the basis of rhythmic forms. 
Part II.— Two Part Exercises and Songs. 
Fulk-songs a specia} feature. With a valuable 
appendix. 

SECOND READER: Two and Three Part 
Music. Part I.— Mostly Songs. PakT II.- 
Three Part Music aud many Exercises Lier 
ature and viography. 

THIRD READER: Just out. Three Part 
Music for uncuauged vuices. Songs by the 
classic composers, and the best of the folk- 
songs of ail nations. Vaiuable appendix ana 
references to liierature and biography. 


A Catalogue of Supplementary 
Music, Action Songs, School Operettas 
and Cantatas sent gratis. Also sample 
copies (returnable) on receipt of appli- 
cation. 








NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 
21 East 17thStreet New York 


We are Specialists 


Let Us Advise You 


WE 


in the.... 


Preservation of the Text-Books 


owned by.... 


Cities and Towns. 


How to Save Money and Guard 
the Interests of the Taxpayers. 


7400 School Boards, 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 


F. W. HOLDEN, Pres’t, 
M. &. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


are entrusted with the care and pro- 
tection of the books owned by OVER 


Book Covers, 
Self - Binders, and 
Transparent Pauper. 





Samples free. 


Springfield, Mass. 























OUR BOOK TABLE. 


jpContinued from page 391.) 





MORE GOOPS AND HOW NOT TO BE 
THEM. By Gelett Burgess. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes.  LIllus- 
trated and illuminated inside and out 
with graphic art. Price, $1.50. 

There is more high art fun in the style 
of drawing “Goops” than in any other pic- 
ture book for children that has appeared 
in many a day. Talk of Gibson’s women! 
They do not approach for irresistible 
effect the babes of Burgess. Nothing in 
the whole realm of popular art produces 
more expressiveness with few lines than 
is here done in circles. There are 348 in- 
fants, each expressing a distinct charac- 
teristic of infantdom, each ridiculous, 
amusing or interesting in the extreme, 
and the effects all produced by the 
slightest change in eyes, eye-brows and 
mouth, no one of which is an eighth of 
an inch in length. It is a child’s book, of 
course, a child’s holiday book, but it has 
as much fun for grown-ups as any book 
afloat and represents brilliant art effect. 

Mr. Burgess (Frank Gelett) is not yet 
thirty-eight years old, a soston boy, re- 
siding in San Francisco. He was edu- 
cated in the public schools of Boston, 
graduated from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, department of en- 
gineering. At twenty-one, upon graduat- 
ing at Tech. he entered the service of 
the Southern Pacific railroad, engineering 
department. After four years he became 
instructor in draughting in University of 
California, where he remained four years. 
Since 1895 he has devoted himself to lit- 
erary and art work for magazines and 
books for England and United States. 
GEOGRAPHICAL INFLUENCES IN 

AMERICAN HISTORY. By Professor 

Albert Perry Brigham of Colgate Uni- 

versity. The Chautauqua Press. 285 pp. 

Price, $1.25. 

This is one of the volumes prescribed 
for the Chautauqua Home Reading course 
for 1903-04, which is styled “The Amer- 
fean Year.” As professor of geology, the 
author has found abundant material for 
a very masterly treatment of the geog- 
raphy of the United States, and he deals 
with the various sections—mountain 
chains, prairies, water courses, etc.—in a 
manner most attractive and serviceable. 
The inflnence of environment in the pro- 
duction of types is kept steadily in view 
throughout the book. 


NFW FLEMENTARY AGRICULTURE. 
Rv Professors Bessey. Bruner, and 
Swezev, of the University of Nebraska. 
Tincoln, Neb.: The University Pub- 
lishing Press. Cloth. 194 pp. 

The practical aim of this book {fs to fa- 
mfliarize the children of Nebraska with 
frains and grasses, flowers, trees, weeds, 
domestic animals, birds, and ineectse— 


harmful and helpful, peculiar to that 
state. The object is to aid the school to 
contribute in after cays to careful and 
successful agriculture. But the book is of 
real value to many a section outside Ne- 
braska. The chapter on “Harmful In- 
sects,” for instance, might be read with 
profit almost anywhere in the Union. 
And to this might be added the chapters 
on “Cattle,” “Swine,” “Birds,” and many 
others. The aim is excellent, and is 
reached. 


THE BEST TALES OF EDGAR ALLAN 
POE. Edited by Sherwin Cody. Chi- 
eago: A: C. McClurg & Co. Cloth, 
476 pp. Price, $1.00. ; 

Mr. Cody has not only selected Pee’s 
best tales, but he has also classified them 
and furnished a preface, a general intro- 
duction, and a particular introduction to 
all the variety of tales. He divides them 
into those of general science, tales imag- 
inative and amusing, weird and beautiful; 
tales of ratiocination, psychological 
and gruesome, prose and poem, and 
studies in landscape. This book is sim- 
ilar in form to “The Best Poems and 
Essays of Edgar Allan Poe,” by the same 
author. The edition is of convenient 
form, and is published with uncut edges 
and gilt top. It forms a very convenient 
volume for the traveler,.or for reference 
in the library. 


CONQUERING SUCCESS, OR LIFE IN 
EARNEST. By William Mathews. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Cloth. 405 pp. Price, $1.50 (postage 
12 cents). 

It is a positive luxury to receive a new 
hook from the pen of William Mathews, 
He was one of my ideals in the long ago. 
His “‘Conversers and Orators’” was re- 
read times out of number, while every 
one of his early books was as 
welcome as a visit from a 
prized friend. Next to E. P. Whipple, 
he is the great writer upon this line of 
topics. His facts are reliable, which is 
almost never true of writers of this type 
of books, and his conclusions are not 
forced as they usually are. One blushes 
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as he opens ordinary books of this class, 
but there is never any extravaganza, siili- 
ness, or other weakness in cOnneci0n wita 
the work or Wiillam Matnews, but on the 
contrary it is maniy, dignified and heip- 
ful. Mr. Mathews is probably best known 
as the author of “Getting On in the 
World,” a book which, on its publication 
thirty years ago, scored an extraordinary 
success. ‘“‘Conquering Success,” also ad- 
dressed to young men on the threshold of 
life, is written with all the author’s old- 
time earnestness and enthusiasm, and is 
equipped with a wealth of anecdote and 
example which makes it an unusually in- 
teresting as well as a very helpful book. 

Such subjects are treated as: Health, 
The Achievements of Invalids, Energy, 
Thoroughness, Strength of Will, Decision, 
Personality, Self-Reliance, Pluck, Tenac- 
ity of Purpose, Endurance, The Forma- 
tion of Habits, Patience, Readiness, Man- 
ner, Self-Confidence, Economy, Liberal- 
ity, Cheerfulness, Character, Working by 
Rule, Shyness, Conversation. The scope 
of the book is such as to interest young 
people in every station in life. 


—_—_— 


THE PHILIPPINES: A GEOGRAPHI- 
CAL READER. By Samuel McClintock 
of the Cebu Normal school. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. Il- 
lustrated. 105 pp. 

As neat and reliable a description of 
“Filipina” as could be desired. Tersely 
put, but covering the whole ground. 
Charming and instructive pictures. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“ Studies in German Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century.” By John Firman Coar. Price, $2.50. 
New York : The Macmillan Company. 

*Sind’s La Mare au Diable.” Edited by L. R. 
Gregor. Price, 3) cents. Ginn & Co. — E 

“Glimpses of Lungtellow.” — By El'a May Cor- 
eon. Columbus, Ohio: Fred J. Heer. : 

“Concrete Geometry.” ty Theophilus Nelson. 
Cone rd, N. H.: The Kumford Press 

* Shakeapeare’s The Comedy of Errors.” Edited 
by Charlotte Vorter and Helen A. Clarke. Price, 50 
cents New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. 

* Littte Journeys to Hawaii and the Philippine 
Isiand«.” By MM. George.  Pr‘ce, 50 cents.—— 
“The High Scnovl Glee and Chorus Book.” By 3. 
CU. Hans: n. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. 

* Wanderfolk in Wonderiand.” Ky Kdith Guer- 
rier. Price, $1.20. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 

* Elementary Geometry — Viane.” By James Mc 
Mahon. Price, 90 cents.—* Grimm’s Kinder.und 
Hans Marchen.” Edited by J B. Vos. Price, 45 
cents. **Monsanto and Langueillier’s Practical 
Course in Spanish.” Kdited by F. M. Josselyn. 
Price, $1.25. New York: » American Book Com- 
miny. 
« Jewel Story Book.” By Florence A. Evans. 
Price, 60 cents. Akron, Ohio: The Saalfie’'d Pub- 
lishing Company. 

“Benjamin West— His Life and Work.” By 
Henry K. Jackson. Philadelphia: The John UL. 
Winston Company. 

**In Alaskan Waters.” By W. B. Foster. Price, 
90 cents —" With Ethan Allen at Ticonderoga.” 
ty W. B. Foster. Price, 90 cents.—*Tnhe Story of 
Siegfried.” By Edward Bruoks. Price, $1..0.— 

“Forging Ahead.” by Horatio Alger, Jr. Price, 
90 cent. —* The Little Lacy of the Fort.” By A, 
M. Barnes. Price, #0 cents. * The Duughter of 
the Union.” By Lucy F. Madison. Pr ce, 90 cents. 
—*In the Camp of the Crecks.” Ky Louis 
Pendleton. Price, 90 cents.——“* A Quaker Maiden.” 
By Evelyn Raymond. Price, 90 cents.——* First 
Aid tothe Inju:ed.” By F.J. Warwick. Price, 45 
cents.——* Alter Dinner Stories.” By John Harri. 
gon, Price, 45 cvnts, — “Civics.” By George 
Lewis. Price, 45 cents. —‘One Hundred Choice 
Selections (No 88).” Price, 30 cents.——‘"' Money- 
Mak nz Enteitainwents.” By L. J. Rook and KE, J, 
H. Guodfeliow. Price, 30 cents.——“ A Rose of 
Holly Court.” By E. L. Gould.——* Dearie, Dot, 
andthe Dog.” y J. M. Lippmann. Price, 80 
cents. Philadelphia: Penn Publisuing Company. 

“Children of the Arctic.” By the Snow Baby 
and her Mother. Price, $1.20.—‘“In Gnome 
Man’s Land.” By O. H. Von Gottechalk. Itrice, 
75 cents.—‘* The O’Rudty.” By S.ephen Crane 
and Rubert Barr, Price,$1560. New York: Fred. 
erick A. Stokes Company, 

**Reiigious Freedom in American Education.” 
By Joseph Henry Crocker. Price, $1.00. Boston: 
American Unitarian Aas ciation. 

‘*A Watcher inthe Woods” By D. L, Sharp.—— 
* The Wonderbook of Horses.” James Baldwin, 
New York: The Century Company. 

‘“ a Century of Expansion.” By W. F. Johnson. 
Price, $|40. New York: The Macmilian Company, 
‘The Louisiana Purehase;—As tt Wasand As /t Is.’ 


By A. E. Winship and R. W. Wallace. . Priee, 60 
ceuts. Chicagu: A. Flavagan Company. 

“Phe Geviugy of Worcester, Mas:.” By J. H. 
Perry and kb. K. Emerson, Worcester, Mass. 
Worcester Natural History Society. 

“Impertinent Poems,’ By Edmund Vance 
Covke. Price, 75 cents. Bostun: Furbes & Co. 

“The Holaday Case.” By B. K. stevenson. 
New York: Heury Hult & Co. 

**Composition and Kheturic.” By Maude L. Rad. 
ford. New York: Hinds & Noble. 

** New First Music Reader.” By J. M. McLaugh- 
lin, G. A. Veazie and W. W. Gilcurist. Price, 3) 
cents.——' Eleuentary Plane Geometry.” 
Alfred Baker. Price, 50 cents. Buston: Ginn & Co. 

*Schooi Algebra.’’ By Colaw ana Ellwood. 
Price, $1.15. Ricumond,Va.: Bb, F. Johnson Pubiish- 
ing Company. 

“Tne Beauty of Wisdom.” By James De Nor. 
— Price, 32.00. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 

Co. 

“ King’s Elementary Geography.” By Charles F, 
King. Price, 65 cents. Boston: Lothrop Pubiish- 
iug Company. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


—The December Century presents a 
large variety of seasonable material both 
in text and in pictures, and is particu- 


larly rich in color work. Among the 
other holiday contributions are Murillo's 
“Adoration of the Shepherds,” engraved 
by Cole; “A Christmas Rescue,” by Albert 
Bigelow Paine, with pictures by Miss 
Cory; “Christmas Mangers,’ by Emma 
E. Porter, and “A Christmas Dilemma.” 
Appropriate also to the season are 
“Temptations ‘to Be Good,” by Alics 
Katharine Fallows, with pictures by 
Charlotte Harding, which sets forth cer- 
tain good influences on the New York 
east side boy; a reminiscent paper - by 
Lucy Derby Fuller on “Phillips Brooks 
and the Girls’ Club,” and a “take-you- 
back” paper by Edwin L. Sabin, on “You 
at School,” with pictures by Steele. Er- 
nest Seton Thompson has another group 
of sketches of nature, entitled, “Fable 
and Woodmyth,” Dr. J. M. Buckley, au- 
thor of the paper published a year ago, 
on “Dowie Analyzed and Classified,” 
writes of “Fanaticism in the United 
States.” in which there is additional ref- 
erence to “Elijah, the Restorer.” Frank- 
lin Clarkin describes, with specifications, 
“The Daily Walk of the Walking Dele- 
gate.” There is a variety of good fic- 
tion, of poetry, and short humorous 
sketches. Apropos of the Jonathan Ed- 
wards celebration the editor writes of 
“The Growth of Religious Tolerance.” 


—Everybody’s M~gazine for December 
is full of really gcod stories, clever pic- 
tures and well written and timely articles, 


Flere we find stcries from O. Henry, Juliet 
Wilbor Tompkins and F. Walworth, the 
best each has written this year. Among 
che really conspicuous features are Booth 
Tarkington’s “Boss Gorgett,” the first 
piece of short fiction he has written in the 
last three years, and Eugene Burnand’s 
pictures of Bible scenes, reproduced for 
the first time in America. A new depart- 
ment, “The Players,” a gossipy resume of 
theatrical doings, by Hartley Davis, set off 
with superb pictures is here inaugurated, 


—Miss Gilder of The Critic promises 
that the Christmas number of this year 
will be the finest number of that maga- 
zine ever issued. She has edited the 
Critic since its foundation in 1881, and 
ought to know whereof she speaks. 


” 


The immense additions to the Reming- 
ton Typewriter factory at Ilion, N. Y., 
have been practically completed. The 
aim of these enlargements is to provide 
for the production of one typewriter a 
minute, a figure which the sales of the 
Remington Typewriter are rapidly ap- 
poceehing ~<Wow York Tribune, July 17, 
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Some New B : 
ooks. Teachers’ Agencies. 
—e 
Title. Author Publish 
. Irion inl MEE MnisUheledcecwh> snunkc ceaoee : ; Gg Price 
comport” Gates of O10 Romance. ....c. 1200 | See 00 AN AGENCY THAT RECOFIPENDS. 
qrue Hi-tory of the Civil War..........ccceeeeescccee Lee “ “ ee 210 Yonkers, N. ¥.—We find that we shall need another man (particulars f..low).' Have yon not on your 
the Carlyle Country ....seeees Reenter etacesensone Sioan “ “ “ “ 3.50 list the very man tor whom we are looking?— Wm. A. Edwards, Principal High School, Oct. 5, 1908. 
New first Music Reader......McLaughiin, Veazie & Gilchrist Ginn & Co., Boston. 30 Telegram.—Make immediate personal application assistant Youk rs high school, thousand, recom. 
Elementary Vinee Oe Raphes 604900060 cebastedein Behor “ - “ “30 meee sole cantiatte, snares. ‘o Aljred H. High, Reading, Pa., Oct. 6. ; . an Bx 
ne Hol!ad@Y CABC..+-+seeeee seeeeeeeeeeresesereeeees ‘tevenson Henry Holt & Co., N. Y. ass egram — go to Yonkers 9:25 morning. Answer if necessary.—Mr. High, Oct. 6. ! 
The Beauty of We Mhsh Fak ies ose oh 50 seein De Walker (isd ) Houghton, Minin & Co., Boston. 2.0) -— to Yonkers Wednesday evening and was elected. Thanks tor your prompt action.—Mr. High, 
Macaulay’s L PODMBOD... wee ccececesensvecececces r . - C. Heath & Co., Boston. —. =e ; 
ee anlow WOPrCOBtOP... cvesccccccsscces Perry& E Wor’ : . 
The Geology of y vmerson Wor’ter Nat. His. So., Wor’ter Mass. —— Shamokin, Pa.—Telegram.—Miss Scoville elected last ni ; 
Impertine Ub Oe Gosaiaalen: apes eee aetna cars the yews bei & Co., Boston. .75 | —Supt. Joseph ‘Howerth, ov. 3, 1903. RE SE TE ee oe Pena 
King’s Beg Bane ENT! cwnresteseet stents oe 4 og ndog ny Boston. = me Tpctoen Military Academy, Mo.—Your favor received, and we have engaged Mr. Greenfield. We 
century of Expeaaen TT SO Johnson The Macmillan Company, N.Y. 1/50 pe he will make us a good man.—Col, T. L. Hamlin, Supt., Oct. 15, 198. : 
sak STOPV ANG BDOUR seer cece rece nese cewnsnnees eee ‘ . “ = me 
Greek & mth syetemaiic Silsbephy pe ya - Le 1-76 THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
The Louisiana Furehese Prrerrreriri ree er Winship ous {: Zeeenten Somanty, me A .60 MERICAN :: : ’ introduces to Colleges 
n erial SCAT PROTOPTD oe meee cere e tree emer e wee eee sees - gm ns reen oO bs ¥ 1.40 bm > * ) 
Sahoo! AlGeDPA:. sere eee cat apans severe eseees Colaw & Ellwood B.F. Johnson Pub. Co., Richm’nd, Va. 1. 5 and FOREIGN TEACH ERS AG ENCY Schools, and Families 
Autoblography of Seven € Ni ori cts hike ace #40 9s Hoar Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 7.50 | ¢ superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, 
Le ters of . Diplo : ey a ee eee Waddington ° “ “ “ hha or every department of instruction; recommends schools to parents. Call on or address } 
. | Asia an 2 eeevee n “ “ “ 
Coan Malindy SINGS: 0h. 66osdvnniesed cobvessocvcecccees Dumbar Dodd, Mead & Co., N. Y. = Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
A Pilgritn JOW..s+e+ eeeeeeeeeeeereesseceeen cess eeeees Woods Richard G. Badger, Boston. 1.00 - 











FISHE 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROFIPT, RELIABLE. 


mrs AGENCY 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 








James F. McCullough Teachers’ Agency, "chicas 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE’ BUREAU. 


IS the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right along through the ° - 
NO W bership good until the close of season of 1904. Write Sor application blank Pan 





t™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 53) 20370". 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspendenee invited. 





EASTERN #22 tent rete, ae 








BOSTON 





Teachers Wanted. 


Normal Teachers’ Agency, 


8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
GRACE I. GAY, M’q’R. 














Tse Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, 4 lists, and other teachers to 
a ’ re colleges, potite and povete 


schools, and families, Advises parents about 


M. 0. PRATT, Manager 


i. 





Pennsylvania and other States. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions 
paying 860 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of Sestatand 


' ING with a 1 ed i ’ 
S PECIALIOTS Freer a eects wantes for dopestend 2a cana te 


re For further information, address 
OBERT L. MYERS, Manager (Nat. Ed. Bu.), HARRISBURG, PA. 





THE EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE ¥%e'c'i"n‘c, Peruana ne: 


eeds men for direct numination to employer. 





Established 1855. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, | Oldest and best known in U, 8. 


Schermerhorn 3 E. 14th St, N. Y. 


JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Masager. 





THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES #2": 


NEw YORK, N.Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


Pee eee eee eee 


MINNEAPOLIS, 414 Century Bldg. PORTLAND, Ore., 80 Third St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 1505 Penn. Ave: DENVER, Col., 533 Cooper Bldg ” ; : 
CHICAGO, 203 Michigan Boulevard. SPOKANE, Wash., 


SAN F RAKCIBCO, Cat., 420 Farrott Bid . 


Hyde Block. LOB ANGELES, Cal., 525 Stimson Bloc . 





_ 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’AGENCIES =m. <.s?aseries Race 





ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COLLEGE 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD. 


At the annual meeting of the College 
Entrance Examination Board, the con- 
stitution of the board was altered so as 
to permit colleges and universities in all 
parts of the United States to become 
members. In future representatives of 
the secondary schools may be elected to 
the board, not only by the Association of 
Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, but also by 
the New England, the Southern, and the 
North Central Associations. 

The officers elected for 1904 are as fol- 
lows: Chairman, President Butler of Co- 
lumbia; vice-chairman, Professor H. W. 
Tyler of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; other members of the ex- 
ecutive committee being Dean F. T. 
Crane of Cornell, President Woolley of 
Mount Holyoke, and J. G. Croswell of the 
Brearley school, New York; secretary, 
Professor T. S. Fiske of Columbia. 


The list of places at which examina- 
tions are to’ be held in June, 1904, is al- 
ready in preparation. Under the regula- 
tions of the board, applications for exam- 
ination in New England, in the Middle 


States, or in Maryland must be filed on or 
before June 6. Applications for examina- 
tion elsewhere in the United States or in 


Canada must be filed on or before May 
80; and applications for examination out- 
Side of the United States and Canada 


must be filed on or before May 16. Ap- 
plications received later than the dates 
named will be accepted, however, when it 
is possible to arrange for the examina- 
tons of the eandidates concerned, but 
such candidates will be required to pay 
$5, in addition to the regular examination 
ee 

The board announced the following list 
of examiners for 1904:— 
sotany: Chief examiner, Professor Wil- 
‘am F. Ganong, Smith College; asso- 
Clates, Professor Henrietta E. Hooker, 
Mount Holyoke College, and Louis Mur- 
bach Central high school, Detroit, Mich. 
Chemistry: Chief examiner, Professor 
Leverett Mears, Williamis College; asso- 
Clates, Professor Charlotte F. Roberts, 
Wellesley College, and Albert C. Hale, 
Boys’ high school, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Drawing: Chief examiner, Professor 
Alfred D. F. Hamlin, Columbia Univer- 
ae associates, Charles L. Adams, Mas- 
Mar, etts Institute of Technology, and 
“anton E, Merchant, Erasmus Hall high 


sch Brooklyn, N. Y. 
— ‘lish: Chief examiner, Professor 
rancis H, Stoddard, New York Univer- 


He associates, Professor Edward 8. 
} J? Union College, and Miss Helen 
. Robins, Miss Baldwin’s school, Bryn 
Maw r, Pa. 


French: Chief examiner, Professor Jean 


C. Bracq, Vassar College; associates, Pro- 
fessor Adolph Rambeau, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, and Isidore H. B. 
Spiers, William Penn Charter school, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Geography: Chief examiner, Professor 
Albert P. Brigham, Colgate University; 
associates, Professor Florence Bascom, 
Bryn Mawr College, and W. H. Snyder, 
Worcester Academy, Worcester, Mass. 

German: Chief examiner, Professor 
Marion D. Learned, University of Penn- 
sylvania; associates, Professor Hans 
Froelicher, the Woman’s College of Bal- 
timore, and Thomas §S. Baker, the Jacob 
Tome Institute, Port Deposit, Md. 

Greek: Chief examiner, Professor Her- 
bert W. Smyth, Harvard University; as- 
sociates, Professor Edward H. Spieker, 
Johns Hopkins University, and Robert P. 
Keep, Miss Porter’s school, Farmington, 
Conn. 

History: Chief examiner, Professor 
William I. Hull, Swarthmore College; as- 
sociates, Professor Charles F. A. Currier, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
and Miss Elizabeth Briggs, Dr. Sachs’ 
School for Girls, New York, N. Y. 

Latin: Chief examiner, Professor 
Charles E. Bennett, Cornell University; 
associates, Professor John H. Westcott, 
Princeton University, and William H. 
Klapp, Episcopal Academy, Philadelphia, 
, oe 

Mathematics: Chief examiner, Profes- 
sor Frank N. Cole, Columbia University; 
associates, Professor Thomas C. Esty, 
University of Rochester, and Dr. Arthur 
Schultze, DeWitt Clinton high school, 
New York, N. Y. 

Physies: Chief examiner, Professor Ed- 
ward L. Nichols, Cornell University; as- 
sociates, Professor Francis C. Van Dyck, 
Rutgers College, and Frank Rollins, Mor- 
ris high school, New York, N. Y. 

Spanish: Chief examiner, Professor 
Hugo A. Rennert, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; associates, Professor Fonger De 
Haan, Bryn Mawr College, and Camille 
Fontaine, High School of Commerce, New 
York, N. Y. 
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VARIETIES. 

Klinton—“Upon my word, I believe my 
wife’s the best woman that ever lived.” 

Taggard—“What new wickedness of 
yours has she failed to find out?” 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents s bottle. : 


— ee ae 








SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


The South and Weat offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 





in that field. For full information write to 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Naehville, Tenn., does a very succéssful buriness 


CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, : 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions, 


HARLAN P, FRENCH. 


Correspondenc is invited. 


81 CHAPEL ST, ALBANY, N. Y, 





Ey EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 


dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 


Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 


‘o explain our plans to you. 
MANHATTAN B1pe. 


We should be pleased 


Address HENRY SABI, 
~ Des Moinss, Iowa. 





000000000000 00000000100 000000 
We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


eg 
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$ Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 








WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 





Kellogg’s Bureau 


SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers my 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manuger, 


Noa, al EF, Oth St... New Vor. 


Private School 
WANTED. 


Customer will invest $1,500 to $2,000 in 
private school in New England .Address 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
29-A Beacon St., Boston. 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUBELD 





Teachers Want 





(26th Year.) Sr. Louis, Mo, 





— 








THREE TRAINS 
TO 
CALIFORNIA, 


The Overland Limited and two 
other fast trains leave Chicago for 
San Francisco every day via the 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and | 


Union Pacific line. They offer every 


convenience for a quick, comfortable | 


and inexpensive journey across the 
continent, and as they foliow the 
overland route, are naturally preferred 
by the most experienved travelers. 
Complete information on request. 
W. W. HALL, 
N. E, Freight and Pass’r Agent, 
869 Washington Street, Boston. 


Your Theme 


—if you are a or speaking on any educational 
subject—is probably treated by an expertin one or 
more articles in the back numbers of 


ZQucation 


now in its 24th year. Our complete card. index 
|}makes entire contents available. Send us your 
| subject and we can name and furnish vol. and num- 
| ber eta | discussion of same. Single copies, 
|35 cents. Subscription price, $300 a year. The 
leading monthly magazine of secondary education. 
Send us your entire periodical list for quotation. 


THE PALMER CO@Q., 
50 Bromfield St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








Any Subscriber 
of the Jc uRNAL oF Epucatiox who would 
like to hwe a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending u. ,on a postal card, the name and 
address to1 hich he would like the paper sent. 





NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CQ, 
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Springficld Republican 


(MASSACHUSETTS.) 


The Independent New England Newspaper 


Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles. 








DAILY (Morning) ; SUNDAY; WEEKLY. 





‘ 


The Republican in its 80th year of service is ‘a strong, clean, 
able, attractive newspaper, better equipped than ever to defend the 
public interests. 

Although it is especially devoted to the publication of the news 
ot Western Massachusetts and New England, it is truly National in 
its spirit, its outlook and its exposition of the great concerns of the 
American people. 

The Republican is firm in its faith in democracy and earnest in 
its application of democratic principles to new social conditions and 
| problems. 

The Republican is made interesting to all the people. Its 
Literary and Sporting and Business News departments are especially 
rich and comprehensive. 

Tue Sunpay.Repusvican is liberally illustrated and contains a 
variety of attractive magazine features strongly tinged with the New 
England flavor. 


The Weekly Republican 


Is perhaps the best news, political and literary weekly combined in 
the country. It offers for a small sum the leading editorials, literary 
and other distinctive features of the Daily and Sunday editions 
together with a complete review of the week’s principal news, all 
carefully edited and harmoniously arranged. 








Subscription Rates: 


DAILY, $8 a year, $2 a quarter, 70 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
SUNDAY, $2 a year, 50 cents a quarter, 5 cents a copy. 
WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a quarter, 10 cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 





Specimen copies of either Edition sent free on application. ThejWeekly Republican will 
pe sent free for one month to any one who wishes to try it. 

All subscriptions are payable in advance. Address, 
THE REPUBLICAN, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 








Bay School 
| Ceramics 


A large variety of beauti- 
ful models in color espe 
cially made to our order. 
Sold in school collections 
or single pieces. Securely 
packed in cases. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COPPANY 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 

















A NOTABLE BOOK---JUST OUT 


INDUSTRIAL-SOCIAL EDUCATION 


By W. A. BALDWIN, | Introduction and Cover Design by 
Principal, State Normal School, Hyannis, Mass. HENRY TURNER BAILEY. 


Cloth, $1.50. 


This book is full of the spirit of the new education. It is sure to appeal to — 
All progressive teachers and school superintendents. 
2. All persons who are interested in social settlement work 
and vacation schools. 
It gives the theory regarding the application of modern methods in education, and definite directions 
for doing many kinds of indostrial work, such as school gardening, basketry, weaving, braiding, hammock 


making, etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORE BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 





Kixpercarten Review is only $1.00 a year. Send for sample copy of the Review. 


SCHOOL MUSIC MONTHLY. 


KEOKUK, IOWA. 
Issued Bi-Monthly. Started in 1900. Price, Fifty Cents Per Year. 
The only educational publication in America devoted exclusively to school music. 
Send five cents in stamps for Sample Copy. 
P. C,. HAYDEN, Editor. 
HELEN PLACE, Associate Editor. 





TEACHERS’ HELPS.— Practical, Inspiring, Helpful. 


No. l. Opening Exercises for Schools, 25c. No. 2. That Bad Boy. or How to Manage a School, 25c. No. 3 
,25c. No.4. Busy Work Cards (3 setsin box),25c. No 5, Pearls of Thought. 
Lee eee er aan Lenawee l0c. No.6. Life and Works of Pestalozzi, l0c. No.7. Rhetoric ahd icon 


Finest seas ‘i English Language 
osition Tablet, l5c. i 
Ply $1.00. No. 9. Ideal Report Cards, Manil» (6x7 ine 


o. 8. Complete Grammar meet ' 


5e. Nos. { and 8, both forlic. The entire eight numbers. 
es), le. each ; 100 for 60e. 


‘Address CLAUDE J. BELL, Publisher, Nashville, Tenn. 





CLASS PINS 


Designs Free Send Particulars 


JOHN HARRIOTT 
3 Winter Street : Boston, Mass. 





GOOD WRITIN 


IN 10 DAYS 
— 100 Hours. 


was te great event in 


Bixler’s Physical Training in Penmanship sine Sere seo! 


Tested by tens of thousands for 20 years, and now stands supreme in its practicability and effectiveness, 
No competitors ; it stands alone, and this course is managed by the originator and author, It imparts ease, 
rapidity and all-around skill in the dexterity of the pen for longhand or shorthand. 


It is adapted for people who think and work, ‘s:. 


peop e of common 
sense, dignity, anu 
It trains 


the muscles, giving a complete command of the pen, and it does it in about 100 hours’ practice from 


* Bixler’s Physica 


Training in penmanship.” the most logical book on the subject of mind and musc\: 


power in rapid writing. The price fs $', 60 bP» fully illustrated, postpaid, and worth a bundred times the 


price to those who think, and worth nothing to 


azy people. 


Get the book and the epoch Of Your Life si time's vnstig sna 


mild physical culture, conducive to good health ; makes shorthand a pleasure, and boukkeeping a“ juy 


forever.,”’ 


The same course at Bixler’s Business College costs $25, the most practica)] school in the land; 


10,000 sq. ft. of floorage ; organized 1886. Those having failed heretofore, are invited to try this ove and 
only system, having reached popularity far beyond the ordinary penmanship field. 
— office clerks, stenographers, teachers, business people — 


It reaches all classes Toc were at tacabt right me BE ot and publishers taflied you 


with beautiful copper plate ongrarings and punished you with slow, laborious, unhealthy drawing. Bah ! 


Such training has but one ¢ ffect — fai 


Bixler Printing Department 


Why are you a poor writer? 


ure estimonials in 10,000ds. 

We make a specialty of school souvenirs, but can 
print von. Prices low and workmansbip the 
very best. e 


do fine em’ ossing, and only one 


printing house out of a thousand can doit. This shows our facilities and degree of skill, as the highest de 


gree of skill is necessary for embossing. In proportion, our printing is better than the average. 


Profes 


sional printing for teacher's a specialty. Let us hear from you, please. 


We print the best for the money. 


As teachers we 


Bixler’S SCHOCL SOUVEMITS snow what you want. | veautiful designs, low’ prices, 


occasion than these souveoirs for scholars on last day, holiday or an 


important period in schoo! life. 


Send for free samples and circulars, or better yet, send us your order with 3 cents, 4c or 5c for each souve 


nir, according to style. 
ner Souvenirs, 


Only ene style to each order. 


Photo Souvenirs, Booklet Souvenirs, Round Cor. 


For any of the above, address Prof. G. BIXLER, cor. Madison and Ogden, Chicago. 





Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Busy Work Series, 
3y Evizapera Merrick Knipp, B. 8. 
590 Language Sheets, 

59 Arithmetic Sheets, 

50 Geography Sheets, 
50 Miscellaneous Sheets. 
59 Drawing Sheets. 


Size of sheet, 3% x 5—Colored, Lllustrated 
with full directions for using each set, and 
adapted to all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cts. per set of 50—5 sets $1. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 
no trouble, 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send 
the five complete sets, postpaid, upon re- 
ceipt of 50 cents in stamps 


One From Many. 

“The Busy Work Series areju-t what teach- 
ers want. Send me 50 sets, 100 ofa kind. The 
Series are just excellent and I shall do some 
s>lendid work for you selling them in lowa.’’ 
Prin. O, A. COLLINS, Stuart, lowa. Address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, 102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


TEACHERY EXAMINATION 
BOOK 4A year's questivas and answers 
ofthe N. Y. State Uniform Teachers’ Kxam- 
inations on ali suojects, first, second and third 


The Regents’ 


rades, 35c; all questions and answers 
or i. 14 years in any one subject, 25c; all 23 
subjects for past l4 years, complete with 
auswers, $2.00. 
THE REGENTS’ QUESTIONS in any of 
the e'ementary branches for past 12 years, 25c; 
answers, 25c; 200r more copies for schoo! use, 
20e, each, answers free to teacher, 


Review Books 


GRADED EXERCISES IN ARITH- 
METIC for preparing pupils for Common 
School Examinations, and for grade work 
in allschools. A separate book of examples 
aud exercises in each rade, Price 25c. 
Book of Answers for all grades,25c, Address 
W. Hazleton Smith, 102Seneca St.,Buffalo,N. Y 





How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed 
from day today.— What to have pupilsdo. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. The 
book is for teachers only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


rovided with modeis which can be prepared 
yy the teacher and pupils from directions 
given in the book. Teachers are also enabled 
to pass an examination in pink Ld otuay- 
ing this book. The book is substantially 
bound and contains 180 diagrams and illus- 
trations. Price, 35 cents prepaid. 
2a We have just added a chapter on Color to 
this book, with questions at the bottom of each 
ge for the use of teachers: preparing for exam - 
nations. Price of the complete book, prepaid, 
35 cents. Address, W. HAZLET W SMIT 4 
102 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





have their subscriptions advanced 8'X 
MONTHS by sending one NEW yearly 
subscription. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. ©O., 
2-A Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscription free. 


N. E, PUBLISHING Cu. 
%-A Beacon 8t., Boston, Mass. 


Qian to the JOURNAL can 2 NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 


a) ' enter 





INSHIP 
Teachers’ Agency, 
29-4 Beacon St., BOSTON. 








La 
als 
. ‘ 







What More! 
Could | 





Branch for New England 
26 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass. 





Educational /nstitutions. 


COLLEGES. 


“_ 








OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SUHOOL. Established 
for theadvancement of art education, and traiL- 
ing of teachers in all branches of iadustrial draw 
ing. For circular and further particulars apply 4‘ 
the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FRamINGHAM, Mass. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 

to the new course of Household Arts. For cata 

logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRipGewaTeR, Mass 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. YorEN, A.M 


TATE NORMAL SOHOOL, SALeM, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address ¢!)« 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH 














TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FrirocHsuRG, Mass. 
Kor both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joaw GO Tromesow Princins 








Wes corresponding with our advertise' 
pleasemention Journal of Education. 











